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THE ART AMATEUR. 








MY NOTE BOOK. 


Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
HE death of 
George In- 
ness adds 
painfully to 
the already 
too long list 
of our 
artists 
who have 
passed 
away since the beginning of the 
present year. In no other case, 
perhaps, will the loss to the art 
of the country be so keenly feit ; 
for Mr. Inness was at once one 
of the most vigorous and original 
landscape painters America has 
. produced. Yet it has only been 
during the past decade that his pictures have brought fair 
prices. This does not imply necessarily that his work is so 
much better than it was formerly ; indeed—despite some 
notable masterpieces from his brush during the past few 
years—there are not a few of his admirers who prefer 
his earlier manner. The discussion of this point, how- 
ever, calls for more consideration than it is convenient 
to give at the present writing. Next month it will be 
our aim to arrive at a just estimate of the talents of this 
remarkable man. In the meanwhile it is a pleasure to 
reproduce from the columns of The Boston Evening 
Transcript the following eloquent tribute to his genius: 
‘‘ The mainspring of a great art is the master passion of love, 
the power of exaltation, the susceptibility to a great and uplift- 
ing emotion, a divine flight of the soul. To be a landscape 
painter of the George Inness stamp means the possession of a 
sensitiveness almost morbid, of a power of vision extra natural, 
of a susceptibility to certain phases of the earth’s beauty so keen 
as nearly to elevate that beauty to a celestial plane; it méans 
that seeing is a pleasure so rapturous that it borders upon pain ; 
it means to be possessed by a ruling passion that leaves no room 
for any other interest, pursuit, or theme under the sun ; it means 
that sickness, afflictions, poverty, hardships, reverses, disappoint- 
ments, are as nothing weighed in the balance against art; it 
means the daily possibilities of the pageant of sunrise, of high 
noon, of sunset, of evening, glorious beyond all description, 
filling the heart, filling the cup of life to overflowing, leaving 
only one supreme desire, to paint it all, as it is, to paint it, and 
then die.” 
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* * 
” 


AuGustT has been a notable month for the advance- 
ment of art interests. The new tariff bill abolishes 
duties on imported statuary and “ paintings in oil or 
water colors, original drawings and sketches, and artists’ 
proofs of etchings and engravings,” and the New York 
Department of Public Parks yields to the remon- 
strances of the Municipal Art Society against having 
the Harlem River Driveway laid out without artistic 
supervision. The Mayor is even so complacent as to 
suggest that the society name its own landscape ar- 
chitect, which, presumably, it will not ‘be loath to do. 


— * 
* 


AMONG the many gifts recently received by The Art 
Institute of Chicago is one from Miss Harriet Hosmer 
of a cast she made, over forty years ago, of the clasped 
hands of Robert Browning and his wife. The auto- 
graph “ Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Rome, May, 1853,” 
is on the one wrist, and “‘ Robert Browning, Rome,” on 
the other. Such a cast may seem a trivial thing, but I 
think it is infinitely more interesting than the death mask 
which sculptors so covet when some great man dies. 
Indeed, little of real value is to be got from the mask. 
The profile shows the bone formations well, and the 
measurements may be secured ; but that is all—nothing 
remains of the expression, which, of course, is the 
essence of portraiture. We are too prone to let our 
great men pass away without artistic recognition, and 
then invade the house of mourning to procure a death 
mask instead of a living likeness. 

, re 
* 


THIS reflection reminds me that if President Cleve- 
land should die to-morrow there would not be a contem- 
porary likeness of him by the hand of any American 
painter or sculpter of reputation. During his first term 
of office, Mr. Felix Moscheles, of London, dashed off a 
study of the President from life; but I doubt that even 
this was carried further. Sargent, Eastman Johnson, 


Chase, Alexander—not one of them has attempted to 
portray this distinguished man. At the World’s Fair 
France and Germany rivalled each other in the number 
of portraits of the heads of their respective governments ; 
but you could have searched the great galleries of the 
Art Palace in vain for so much as a bust of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland. The same cause of complaint no doubt has 
existed in this country ever since the days of Wash- 
ington, and we are dependent upon a foreign hand even 
for the only good bust of Jefferson, which is--or was— 
in his old home of Monticelli. 


* %* 
” 


YET, while the Presidents of the United States are 
thus overlooked, there is special provision to perpetuate 
in marble the features of the Vice-Presidents.- The 
Senate in 1886 adopted a resolution to the effect that 
marble busts of those who have been Vice-Presidents of 
the United States should be placed in the vacant niches 
in the Senate chamber from time to time. The Li- 
brary f-ommittee was given charge of the matter, and it 
decided that $800 was the right price to pay for a bust, 
and that five busts at that cost should be ordered forth- 
with, beginning with the living ex-Vice-Presidents, and 
then taking up the list in chronological order. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Edward Clark, architect of the Capitol, was 
directed to have them made, and to see that the sculptor 
in each case belonged to the State which furnished the 
Vice-President. Matters proceeded smoothly enough 
and in the most business-like way until the turn came 
for Chester A. Arthur, and then very naturally the 
name of St. Gaudens was suggested as the sculptor. 
But Mr. St. Gaudens wanted nearly twice $800 for his 
work, and the only way this could be arranged was by 
some friends of Mr. Arthur paying the difference in 
consideration of receiving a replica of the bust. Only 
twelve vacant niches remain, and it is said that fifteen 
more Vice-Presidents have to be represented. I have a 
suggestion to make to overcome this seemingly insuper- 
able difficulty. The eight busts already in place include 
those of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Chester 
Arthur, each of whom became head of the Republic. 
Let these three be removed to a special gallery or a new 
set of niches hereafter to be devoted to the Presidents of 
the United States, who assuredly should no longer be 
ignored. I respectfully submit the idea for the con- 
sideration of Congress and invite The National Sculpture 
Society’s approval of it. 

* e * 

THE crying need of a more artistic national coinage 
has prompted The National Sculpture Society to aid in 
bringing this about. It offers a first prize of $300 and 
a second prize of $200 for the best sets of designs in 
(uncolored) plaster for the silver dollar of the United 
States. The jury tc award these prizes is to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive founcil of the Society, which 
seems to be a mistake, for the jury would, necessarily, 
exclude from taking part in the competition the notable 
sculptors Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel C. French, and 
Herbert Adams, who all happen to be members of the 
Executive Council. To comply with the law, upon one 
side of the coin there must be “an impression emble- 
matic of liberty, with an inscription of the word ‘ Liberty’ 
and the year of the coinage, and upon the reverse shall 
be the figure or representation of an eagle, with the in- 
scriptions ‘ United States of America’ and ‘ E Pluribus 
Unum,’ and a designation of the value of the coin.” In 
view of the passage of the Gorman-Brice-Smith tariff 
bill, perhaps it would be well to introduce on the 
collar of the American eagle the monogram shown es 
in the margin. 


* * 
* 


WHISTLER, at last reports from Paris, was painting 
a small portrait of Mr. Kennedy (Wunderlich & Co.), 
his business representative in this country. Miss Ada 
Rehan has returned to New York, having given sittings 
to Mr. Sargent, who, it is said, has produced a “ stun- 
ning” portrait of the noted actress. He has painted her 
whole length, three quarter so far as the figure is con- 
cerned, and nearly full face. Her hair is loosely caught 
up, it giving the effect of a larger head than she has, 
and the peculiar droop of her eyelids is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The actress is dressed ina long white satin 
gown, cut low, and she holds an ostrich-feather fan, 
which is brought out brilliantly in white. 

*  * 
* 


I READ in a New York morning newspaper that 
“John A. McDougall, one of the most famous artists of 


— 


the early half of the present century,” has just died in 
Newark, N. J. It is added that his son, “ John A. Mc. 
Dougall, Jr., is a famous artist, with studios in New York 
and Paris.” Alas! how little the world knows of its 
greatest men! Now, among “ the most famous artists 
of the early half of the present century,” | readily 
recall the names of Turner, Bonnington, Constable 
and Wilkie, and of David, Géricault, Delacroi, Dela- 
roche, Corot, Rousseau, Dupré, and Troyon ; but for the 


life of me I cannot recall McDougall, and I must. nfess 
that Iam in the same plight over his famous son and 
namesake “ with studios in New York and Paris.” 

+ * 

SINCE writing the above, I have learned that Mr. 
McDougall, Jr., is the clever caricaturist whose work is 
familiar to readers of The New York World. 

* * *” 

THE portrait exhibition of “Fair Women” at the 
Grafton Gallery, in London—covering the p:.: cen- 
tury—has been so successful that next year th >. is to 
be one of “ The Children of All Nations.” T ought 
to be most interesting, for it may include famo.. mas- 
terpieces of Holbein, Vandyck, Velasquez, anc | ubens, 
to say nothing of “ The Blue Boy,” by Gains). ough, 
and the competitive “Red Boy,” by Lawrenc f the 
forthcoming New York female portrait exhibition should 
prove popular, it might also be followed by an  xhibi- 
tion of portraits of children, of which we cou’ make 
an interesting cM@lection by American artists, which 
would include, of course, Sargent’s charmi Miss 
Goelet and her parrot and Porter’s young Vanderbilt 
and his dog. In neither exhibition, however, could we 


hope to approach the English. At the present show of 
British beauties at the Grafton Gallery, for instance, be- 
sides the wonderful collection oi famous portriits by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, La. rence, 
and. Hoppner, the managers have had the pick of two of 
the finest private collections of miniatures in the world 
—that of the London surgeon, Mr. J. Lumsden !’ropert, 
and the Cosway collection, brought together by the late 
Edward Joseph and exhibited in New York at the great 
Bartholdi Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design. And when it comes to 
portraits of children, it is easy to imagine that in Eng- 


land—the paradise of children—what has been cone at 
the present show at the Grafton Gallery may even be 
excelled. 
*,* 
I MET a much-esteemed portrait painter the other 
day, and we got talking about the exhibition of pictures 


of American women which is to be held in the Academy 


of Design, in November, for the benefit of the Ortho- 


pedic Hospital and St. John’s Guild. I suggested that 


certain charming pictures by himself should not be 
omitted on such an occasion. He suddenly ask««! who 
were to be the jury on admissions ; and when | ‘eplied 
Mr. William M. Chase and Mr. Stanford White, he ex- 
claimed : “ That settles it. They will never accept any- 
thing of mine.” I assured him that he must be mis- 


taken ; but he resolutely shook his head in contraciiction. 
It is, unfortunately, true that, in accepting pictures for 
any exhibition, a,jury of New York artists is very apt to 
be prejudiced in favor of the particular school to which 
its ruling members belong; but surely nothing of this 
sort should be possible in the selection of a gallery of 


portraits which to the general public will be int« resting 
rather on account of the personality of the sitters than 
the mere technical skill of the painters. Yet ! think 
that at least one of the “old Academy men,” such as 
Mr. Eastman Johnson or Mr. Huntingdon, should be 


added to a committee of such one-sided preferences as 
Messrs. Chase and White. 


Ss. £ 
+. 


LADY SOMERSET says she went to see the “ living 
pictures” in London, and found them outrageous. “ They 
are the gravest insult to the women of our time |” she 
exclaims with indignation. In New York they are 
much worse ; yet women in the highest social circles g0 
to see them, and apparently do not recognize the “ insult.” 

* o * 

Now that the question of the value of medals for 
painters is much under discussion, it is highly interest- 
ing to note that the Santa Barbara District Agricultu- 
ral Association has awarded a silver medal to a painting 
of Christ, attributed to Murillo, owned by a Mr. Fer 
nandez. Whether or not the S. B. D. A. A. was under 
the impression that Murillo was still alive is not reported. 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 
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es 
NOTES ON PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
IN MONTREAL 


II. 

HE collection of Mr. William 
Learmont is not so large as 
Mr. Drummond’s. There are 
some admirable paintings-—a 
small Gainsborough (10x14), a 
man sharpening a scythe under 
a tree, that was presented by 
the artist to his friend and ad- 
mirer, Thickness, and a larger 
painting (28x28) of “ Goats on 

a Hillside,” by the same master, that is like a Troyon for 

beauty of color; it is really an unusual example. An 
excellent Ruysdael (16x20) shows a house on the left, 
and a bridge and falling water. By George Morland is 

“A Lunch at the Village Ale House” (13x14). A 

little Nasmyth is named “The Wayside Inn.” Of 

Turner there is a good-sized example of his early period ; 

it is called “‘ The Chase.” “ Duddington Lock,” by the 

Rev. John Thompson, is fine in color and simple in line. 

A little (6x9) W. J. Muller, an early Bristol painter, is 

as fine as a Diaz, and, indeed, might be mistaken for 

one. A good Richard Wilson and an exceptional 

Bonington, that in luminosity reminds one of Turner, 

finishes the list of older painters, if we except a little 

bit of Constable with a fine sky. 

Of the more modern men is a marine by Dupré 
(14x15)—one of the good ones—with a big sky, moving 
water, and boats. A little, open country Diaz (10x13) 
that was in the Arthur sale, would be a revelation to those 
who have known Diaz in landscape only by his forest 
interiors. An exquisite little Corot (12x18) shows a 
thick cluster of willows by a brook with a patch of bright 
sunshine in the centre. There is a good, sketchy Dau- 
bigny, and one of those little evening gems of Rousseau’s 
which are so preferable to the paintings in his hard, dry 
mantier you often see, 

Of two examples of Mauve, the larger (18x30) is one 
of his sheep subjects. Of two of Jacob Maris, the 
larger, in his later manner, portrays a group of boats 
under a gray sky; the other, an upright, of an earlier 
period, shows a cluster of old Amsterdam houses by the 
water, that have since been pulled down. “ Cattle by 
the River,” by William Maris, is of his best. By Israels 
there is a picture of two children wading on the Schev- 
eningen shore, which he is very fond of painting, and a 
water-color of an old man by a window. In conclusion, 
I must note a good Bosboom, a fine study of a man and 
old woman, by Ribot, a Monticelli that has two very 
complete figures, and a sketch by Fortuny and a portrait, 
by Reynolds, of “ Lord Chief Justice Eardley” that is 
very fine in the flesh tints. 

Sir William C. Van Horne, himself a painter of no 
inconsiderable skill, has some examples delightful to an 
artist that with the uninitiated might be passed by as 
incomplete. Such a work is that by John Lewis Brown 
(30x46), in which a white horse in the centre makes the 
finishing note; it is so impulsive, so charming in every 
way, that one is thankful that it was carried no farther. 
So, also, of the “Sheep Fold,” by Daubigny, an example 
of the same sort. Then we have the large Fontaine- 
bleau subject, a group of oaks by Rousseau, a canvas 
about 40x60, which is only “a glaze in,” but so masterly 
and complete that we are quite willing to credit the 
story that Cottier, who saw it in the studio, insisted that 
the master should not put another touch to it. 

By Corot we have a fine romantic landscape with a 
horse and rider, and one of the same painter's figure 
pictures—a girl by a well. “ Stacking Hay,” a Daubig- 
ny (about 18x26), is as unusual in quality as Mr. Drum- 
mond’s little Corot; it is a Daubigny among Daubig- 
hys. A “ Forest Interior,” by Diaz, with some sheep in- 





troduced by his friend, Jacque, is interesting, and a 
“Woman and Cupid,” by the same artist, suggests an 
old Italian work. There are two examples of Delacroix 
—one a familiar “ Lions,” the other an unusually fine 
dramatic “Lake Genesaret,” the boat assailed by the 
stor: Each measures about 18x25. An unusual 
Barbivon picture is a portrait, by Troyon, representing a 
lady with a guitar (25x36). 
lent Ribot, entitled “ The Hunter,” and a good Bonvin 
roun’’ up the Frenchmen. 

Alvert Ryder is represented by an exquisite little 
“Moonlight Marine” and the “Siegfried” recently seen 
in New York. 


Of the older schools there is a good head by Rey- 


A Daumier, and an excel- 


nolds; an excellent Nicolas Maes (20x24), in fine 
condition—the portrait of an old woman with cap and 
ruff; a gem of a head by Franz Hals, a masterpiece 
in miniature, and a small “ Crucifixion,” by Velasquez 
that is superb. 

I have left until the last the Monticellis. They 
are: “The Adoration of the Magi,” ‘ The Procession 
of Bacchus,” “ A Country Lane,” “ Landscape,” and one 
other. The first two give Monticelli at his best as a 
romanticist and colorist; the second and third are in a 
grayer key, and show him in one of his finest moods. 
The “Country Lane” is a masterpiece of landscape 
painting. This eccentric painter had three distinct 
periods : the first rather conventional, strong in color, 
but thin technically ; the second covering the period in 
which he “ found himself” and produced his best work, 
romantic, powerful, yet subtle in color, and which 
gradually merged into the third, where the refinement of 
color vanished. One of the first of the picture dealers 
to appreciate him was Cottier, and he had the choice of 
his best productions, and Montreal, which secureg most 
of these examples from Cottier, has Monticelli repre- 
sented to perfection in every phase of his art. In fact, 
if 1 wanted a person to £now Monticelli I should send 
him to Montreal. 

Particular mention must be made of the fine Ruys- 
dael (about 16x22) belonging to Mr. Greenshields, and 
he must be congratulated on the good condition of this 
sterling Dutch landscape. One of his two examples of 
Ryder—“ The Stage Coach’’— is the finest rendition of 
moonlight that I can recall—perfectly opalescent in col- 
or; the other picture is entitled ‘“ Joan of Arc.” I note 
also a sketch by Constable, that is fine in color, and a 
half finished Corot, charming in all respects. 

I have not space now to speak of Sir Donald Smith's 
collection or that of Mr. Ross, or of the Crome and the 
Ribera among other notable pictures I remember at the 
house of Mr. Morris. These must wait for a future 
screed. 

The reader will remember that I remarked at the be- 
ginning that “ there are collections and collections.” If 
he will review the “names” that have been mentioned, 
and bear in mind they are all well represented in these 
private galleries of Montreal—some superlatively so—it 
can readily be imagined what an harmonious whole they 
make. A little enthusiasm on my part under the cir- 
cumstances may be found justifiable. 

Let me add that the sizes of the pictures mentioned 
are given mostly from memory, and that many good 
canvases jotted down on my notes have been passed 
over through lack of space. HENRY W. RANGER. 
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IIl.—PORCELAINS AND FAIENCES (CONTINUED). 


To clean porcelains, the best plan is to use soft-soap, 
with an old tooth-brush. Should they be very dirty, a 
little vitriol and water may be used, but not on those 
decorated over the glaze. The edges of a piece that 
has been broken and badly mended require the greatest 
care in cleaning, for if not thoroughly cleaned, they can- 
not be made to properly adhere to one another. In this 
sort of work it is well to proceed in order with a first 
washing in soap and water, then one in vitriol and 
water, lastly a washing with alcohol. Whatever dirt, 
glue, grease, etc., may still remain must be removed by 
careful scratching with a penknife. 

To repair a piece of pottery or porcelain, after it has 
been well cleaned, is often a delicate task. When all 
the fragments have been saved, and when the piece is of 
small size, it is possible to succeed by simply sticking 
them together with a little silicate of potash alone, or 
mixed with powdered plaster of Paris. The silicate can 
be had at any druggist’s. But sometimes a piece is 
missing, and its place has to be filled with plaster of 
Paris. Again, the silicate takes at least twelve hours to 
set hard, and, meanwhile, it is often necessary that the 
piece be supported in order that it may not become de- 
tached. It is sometimes, in the case of a very valuable 
specimen, better to replace a fragment that has been 
lost, or has been broken in pieces too small to be reset, 
with an artistic mounting in metal. Each of these cases 
requires a different preparation. When, for any reason, 
the silicate cannot be depended on to set without sup- 
port, the pieces may be held together temporarily by a 
backing of strong paper glued to them. When the sili- 
cate has set this can be taken away by washing with 


warm water. But when a permanent support is advi- 





sable, a clamp or a system of clamps made with galvan- 
ized iron wire must be added. In this case, the pieces 
must first have their edges well washed and cleaned. 
They are then held together temporarily, while the points 
at which holes are to be bored for the clamps are mark- 
ed with a crayon or pencil. The marking done, the 
holes are bored exactly at the points marked on the z#- 
side of the fragments, and to about half the thickness of 
the piece. When a mounting in silver is to be applied 
which will cover part of the exterior, holes must be 
bored on the outside, but not otherwise. Galvanized 
iron wire is best for clamps, because it does not rust. 
The clamp is to be cut long enough to allow of bend- 
ing the two ends to fit into the holes. The edges of the 
pieces are brushed with the silicate, the pieces are then 
adjusted, the holes for the clamp filled with a mixture 
of silicate and finely powdered chalk, which sets hard 
very quickly, and the clamps are fitted into them. As 
the clamps become fast in a few moments, they sustain 
the pieces while the silicate which binds the edges is 
The reason why the mastic of silicate and 
chalk is not used for the edges is that it is rather thick, 
and would be likely to show as a white line on the ex- 


setting. 


terior, and to spoil the appearance of the object. 

It may happen that a highly decorative vase—perhaps 
an important point in the decoration of a room—is bro- 
ken in such a manner that the pieces cannot all be reset. 
It is still, with a little trouble, possible to restore the 
vase, so far as regards its general appearance, and a 
knowledge of the means may sometimes prove valuable 
in enabling the collector to detect similar reparations in 
objects which, without that knowledge, he might think 
were perfect. The material used is plaster of Paris pre- 
pared in a special manner, as will be described present- 
ly. But if the missing piece is large, it is necessary to 
support the addition in plaster by means of a galvanized 
iron wire frame. In the case of a broken handle or 
other heavy piece, the wire is to be inserted in holes 
bored in the thickness of the remaining portion, and the 
plaster will be put on around it, so that when the work 
But if 


the piece is too thin for that, the wire is to be attached 


is finished the wire will be entirely concealed. 


after the manner of the clamps before spoken of to the 
sound part only of the object, forming merely a support 
for the plaster. 
for example, this wire frame is first constructed and at- 


In the case of a broken bowl or vase, 


tached to the inside of the object, leaving room for the 
introduction of a sheet of paper between it and the in- 
side surface. The plaster is to be applied on this paper 
in as many coats as may be required to bring it even 
with the outside surface. When this is done, the paper 
can be removed, but it is best to allow the wire frame to 
stay. When there is any ornament in relief which is 
repeated on the sound part of the vase, an impression 
can be taken with modelling clay, which will serve for 
a mould for the plaster. If the relief ornament is of a 
naturalistic sort and not repeated, the needed portion 
will have to be modelled in wax and a mould made from 
that in clay or plaster. One must remember to oil the 
clay before taking an impression. 

The plaster used for restoring porcelains is plaster of 
Paris mixed with a little glue in hot water to the consis- 
tency of cream. This will not shrink, and if the edges 
of the piece have been properly cleaned, will adhere per- 
It sometimes happens that the object is merely 
By applying heat the crack 
may be made to dilate a little. Care must be taken 
that it does not also lengthen. When it is just large 
enough, insert a little silicate of potash mixed with 
chalk with the point of a penknife. Then let it cool, 
and press the parts together gently. The crack will 
entirely disappear, and the porcelain will ring when 
struck as if it had never been injured. Some European 
fatences are liable to become injured by the scaling off 


This needs merely to be filled with the 


fectly. 
cracked, and not broken. 


of the enamel. 
plaster prepared as above. 
even, in all cases, with fine emery paper; and when any 


The surface is to be made 


painting is to be done, it must be lowered a little belov 
the general surface to allow for the thickness of the 
pigment. 

For mending and restoring stoneware, especially if 
the object is to be exposed to the weather, a composi- 
tion of powdered sulphur and powdered black lead, in 
equal parts, fused together, has been found most ad- 
vantageous. White marble is best mended with a mix- 
ture of chalk and silicate of potash. Colored marbles 
may be mended with the silicate tinted with a little 
color in powder. To color marbles, use a solution of 
nitrate of silver for all tones, from light brown to black, 
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V. 


3a ETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640) 
® is the greatest of the Flemish paint- 
ers represented in Room X. He is 
one of the supreme masters. of the 
world, and one of those inventors 
and revealers of beauty for whom 
we reserve our highest respect and 
honor—a most exuberant genius in 
every respect, a splendid colorist, a mighty draughts- 
man, a prodigious painter, a poet without refinement or 
delicacy, but of stupendous virility and abundance of 
creative power. On the long wall of this room will be 
seen specimens of his work—No. 187, “ The Apotheosis 
of William the Taciturn;”’ No. 38, “‘ The Abduction of 
the Sabine Women;” No. 194,‘ The Judgment of 
Paris ;”. No. 66, “An Autumn 
Landscape ;” and on the opposite 








of the masterpieces of Pieter de Hooch (1630-77 about) ; 
No. 830, “The Avenue, Middelharnis,” is one of the 
finest works of Hobbema (1638-1709) and one of the 
most intensely Dutch landscapes in the National Gal- 
lery. On the next wall are more or less interesting 
works by Gerard Dow, Philips Wouvermans, Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Van Ostade, Van der Velde and Teniers. On 
the corner panel is a fine specimen of Cuyp (1620-91). 
By Cuyp, too, are Nos. 961 and 962, “ The Great Dort” 
and “ The Little Port ;’ Nos. 964, 965 and 966 are river 
scenes by Jan van der Cappelle; and in the neighbor- 
hood are various seascapes by William van der Velde 
(1663-1707); also cattle pieces by Adrian van der 
Velde, and a small Rembrandt, No. 54, representing a 
woman bathing. But, perhaps, to many minds the 
most interesting picture on this wall will be pronounced 
to be No. 798—three heads of Cardinal Richelieu, by 
the Franco-Flemish painter, Philippe de Champaigne 
(1602-74). 





wall, No. 59, ‘The Brazen Ser- 
pent ;” No. 157, “ A Sunset Land- 
scape ;” No. 67,‘ The Holy Fam- 
ily and St. George ;” No. 279, 
“ The Horrors of War;” No. 57, 
“The Conversion of St. Bavon;” 
No. 278, “ The Triumph of Julius 
Cesar ;” No. 46, “ The Blessings 
of Peace,” and on. Screen III. a 
study of “ The Birth of Venus.” 
The visitor will see these pictures, 
look at them as works of art in- 
tended to give sensuous rather 
than moral pleasure, and form his 
own judgment as to their relative 
merits, if, perchance, his mind de- 
lights in the useless occupation 
of making comparisons. 

Next let us note the works of 
Anthony Vandyck (1599-1641), 
the most distinguished of Ru- 
bens’s pupils, and an artist of in- 
nate refinement, prodigious facil- 
ity and incomparable skill in 
portraiture. Unfortunately, Van- 
dyck is not well represented in the 
National Gallery. See No. 49, 
wrongly called the portrait of 
Rubens; No. 52, a most excellent 
work of singularly fine technique, 
wrongly catalogued as the por- 
trait of Gevartius instead of Cor- 
nelius van der Geest, an amateur 
of picturcs and a friend of Rubens 
and Vandyck, and No. 1172, the 
famous equestrian portrait of 
Charles I., bought in 1885 from 
the Duke of Marlborough’s col- 
lection for £17,500, and now hung 
in the centre of the great wall of 
this room, a most stately, dignified 
and refined portrait of the idol of 
the cavaliers. 








Leaving Room XV., we pass through the Octagon, 
where there is nothing of sufficient importance to detain 
us, and go into Room XI., which contains the early 
German and Flemish pictures, works of the primitiye 
artists of Northern Europe. 


The history of early German painting is, perhaps, the 
least known part of the evolution of art. It was purely 
a home growth, national, original, autochthono The 
same is true, also, of early Flemish art. German 
painting had its origin in religious sentiment and mystic 
emotion. Its cradle is Cologne and the banks. of the 
Rhine, and its period of growth, splendor and decline 
embraces the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cep. 
turies. Flemish painting was equally national «nq orig- 
inal, and its beginnings, coeval with those of German 
art, were concerned with the pious ornamentation of 
oratories and altars; but while German art 1 mained 
purely, sentimental and religious, Flemish art, intluenced 
by the sumptuous surroundings of the nationa! life, be. 
came itself sumptuous and more 

7 tie materialist. Then at the end of 
the fourteenth century the Van 

Eycks. perfected the met'iods of 

oil painting, and the city o: | sruges 

became the centre of a at art 

schocl, whose methods \ soon 

introduced into Germany. | Juring 

the fifteenth century the German 

and the Flemish painters worked 


simultaneously, the influence of 


the latter predominating, a1 final- 


ly, in the sixteenth century, both 
fell under the charm of the Italian 
Renaissance. Then Gernian sen- 


timental art perished, while Flem- 
ish art entered upon a new period 
of splendor, which culminated in 
the work of Rubens and Vandyck 
and their successors, whose pic- 
tures we have seen in Room X, 
Thus the Flemish painters may 
be divided into three categories— 
the primitives, of whom the leaders 
are Van Eyck, Roger van der 
Weyden, Memling and Quentin 
Matsys; the Italianizers of the 
sixteenth century, who were named 
Peter Brueghel, Jean Mostert, Key, 
Patinir, Mabuse, Anthony Mor- 
Pourbus and Bernard van Orlay; 
and finally the painters of the 
seventeenth century, Rubens and 
hissuccessors. In Germany, like- 
wise, we have the primitive mas- 
ters of the fourteenth century, who 
are for the most part anonymous; 
the masters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who are likewise frequently 
anonymous, but who wer influ- 


enced by Flemish methods ; and 








Adjoining Room X. is Room 
XII., containing the Peel Collec- 
tion, which is composed of Dutch 
and Flemish pictures, and forms 
a continuation of the series that 
we have just been admiring. On the left as we enter is 
an exquisite “‘ Dutch Interior,” No. 834, by Pieter de 
Hooch (1630-77 about), a careful examination of which 
will reveal some of the artist’s more obvious processes 
of working; No. 864, ‘“ The Guitar Lesson,” by Gerard 
Terborch (1617-81); No. 839, “The Music Lesson,” 
by Gabriel Metsu (1630-77). No. 852 is a famous and 
popular picture by Rubens, known as the “ Chapeau de 
Paille,” or, rather, “ Chapeau de Poil,” for the hat is of 
felt and not of straw. This is a portrait of a Mlle. Lun- 
den, a replica by Ruvens of the same portrait which he 
painted, it is said, while the model was unconsciously 
posing in a garden. In this first portrait the lady wore 
a straw hat. Hence the title of the picture. The head 
is painted in reflected light, a fact which seems to fill 
many connoisseurs with boundless wonderment. No. 
856 is a good example of one of the most famous of 
Dutch genre painters, Jan Steen (1628-79); No. 849, 
“ Landscape. with Cattle,” is by Paul Potter (1625-54), 
who usurps greater fame than he merits ; No. 835 is one 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY. BY REMBRANDT. 


(IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) 


On the corner panel may be noticed a landscape by 
Hobbema, No. 995, and two popular subjects by Nic- 
olas Maas, a pupil of Rembrandt—No. 153, “ The 
Little Nurse,” and No. 159, “The Dutch Housewife.” 
On the remaining wall are No. 952, “ A Village Féte,” by 
the Flemish painter of plebeian brutishness, David 
Teniers (1610-94), and No. 9go, “ A Wooded Prospect,” 
by Ruysdael. 
man’s portrait, by Rembrandt; on Screen II., No. 1292, 
a Dutch family, by Jan van Bylert (1603-71), all black 
and white and very solemn; and on Screen IIL, a 
Flemish family group, No. 821, by Gonzales Coques, 
which is far more gay and sportive; and on the other 
side of the screen, No. 844, “ Maternal Instruction,” by 
Gaspard Netscher (1639-84), a pupil of Terburg; No. 
845, “A Lady at a Spinning-Wheel,” by Netscher; No. 
840, “ A Lady Feeding a Parrot,” by Frans van Mieris 
(1635-81), and No. 838, “ The Duet,” by Metsu, each 
and all excellent specimens of these clever and imagi- 
native painters of neat, orderly and mediocre humanity. 


On Screen I. may be noticed No. 850, a 


the masters of the sixteenth cen- 

tury, who were more or less in 

communion with the Italion Re- 

a naissance. Of these laticr, the 

greatest master is Albert Diirer, 

and the lesser lights are (rune- 

wald, Altdorfer, Cranach, Hans 

Burgmair, Holbein, Schaffn:r, Stri- 

gel and Bruyn. The ear'y Ger- 

man and Flemish schools can be adequately studied only 

in Germany and Belgium, at Cologne, Nuremberg, Mu- 

nich and Brussels. The National Gallery contains, how- 

ever, a few admirable and characteristic specimens, 
‘which we shall proceed to point out. 

No. 186, “ Portraits of Arnolfini and His Wife,” »y Jan 
van Eyck (about 1390-1440), No. 222 and No. 290, also 
portraits by him, are three marvels of exquisite painting 
and likenesses, truer and more intense than the actual 
models themselves. In No. 686, “The Virgin and 
Child,” by Hans Memling (1430-94), with the portrait 
of the donor in front and St. George and the dragon te 
the right, the Virgin is an exquisite example of Mem 
ling’s type of pure, mystic feminine beauty. Conway 
in his “ Early Flemish Artists” explains that “t my 

tell o 


forehead of the Virgin and wide arching brows 
her intellectual power; her rich long hair figures forth 
the fulness of her life; her slim figure and tiny mnouth 
symbolize her purity ; her mild eyes with their drooping 
eyelids discover her devoutness, THEODORE CHILD. 
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PORTRAIT OF CORNELIUS VANDER GEEST, BY VANDYCK. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
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BRUCE CRANE AND HIS WORK, 





RUCE CRANE, who takes rank among 
our most popular painters of landscape, 
is still a young man, tall, slender, with 
sharp-cut, regular features, and black 
hair. He has a lively, agreeable man- 
ner, and decided ideas, the result of 
close and faithful study of nature. His 
studio, in which he passes most of his 
time, is a large room with a top-light 
from the north, but no skylight. It 
is arranged for work, the only orna- 
ments it contains being a few good 
Chinese vases and some rugs. 
Born in New York in 1857, young Crane was ac- 
quainted almost from infancy with the future gal- 
leries and auction-rooms of the metropolis. His 
father was a lover of pictures, and, in his leisure 
hours, an amateur painter; and he was in the 
habit of taking the boy with him to visit the artists 
with whom he was acquainted, and the two sel- 
dom missed a sale or an exhibition. The chief 
auction-room of the time was Leavitt's, on Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Grace Church; and in its 
neighborhood were the galleries or picture stores, 
as they were then more modestly called, of Schaus 
and of Snedeker, noted as having introduced Mr. 
J. G. Brown to the public. Not far away was the 
Somerville Gallery, on the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The National Academy 
of Design had double attractions for the boy, 
because there was opposite to it a vacant lot with 
a pond, in which, according to a current super- 
stition, fish were to be caught. 
It was probably the chance association between 
fish and pictures, brought about by the neighbor- 
hood of the pond to the Academy, that made the 
boy ambitious to become a fish painter. A mem- 
ber of both the gentle crafts told him how to be- 
gin. He was to “ go down to the Battery,” armed 
with a fish-line and a canvas, a box of bait and a 
box of colors, catch his fish, and paint him on the 
spot. This he did, no doubt to the admiration 
of the Battery loungers; but one experiment was 
enough. In like manner he attempted figures, 
landscape, cattle, every genre in turn, constantly 
excited to fresh efforts by the pictures that had 
latest made an impression on him. He painted 
also much from memory, aiming to reproduce the 
effect of these works of art; and, in this way, un- 
doubtedly acquired his remarkable power of re- 
membering the aspects of things that he has seen. 
At seventeen, his family residing then in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., he was put into the office of an archi- 
tect and builder, where he applied himself to 
the study of domestic architecture after an orig- 
inal and practical fashion. He learnt how not 
only to make working drawings, but to work from them ; 
and before the failure of the firm put an end to the adven- 
ture, he could design a mantel-piece and run a moulding- 
machine. His old desire to become a painter returned 
when, during a summer vacation in the Catskills, he fell in 
with a lot of young lady amateurs. Their example stirred 
him up, and, for a few years, he worked diligently from 
nature out of doors, and in winter from memory. But he 
became dissatisfied with the results of this sort of practice, 
and taste, or good luck, led him to ask the painter Wy- 
ant to receive him asa pupil. He was taken aback, 
however, when the latter asked to see what work he had 
already done. He did not think his 
sketches good enough to be shown, and 
gave another year to more serious work 
by himself before renewing his request. 
He spent but two months in Wyant’s 
studio, and then set up a studio of his 
own ; but for years the quondam master 
and pupil visited one another ; and though 
Wyant was no great talker, he greatly in- 
fluenced the younger painter’s develop- 
ment, and, in particular, opened his eyes 
to the merits of the great French land- 
scapists, such as Rousseau and Corot, 
then little understood or appreciated here. 
In summer the two were but a few miles 
apart in the Adirondacks, and on bright, 
sunshiny days, knowing that Wyant did 
not paint in such weather, Crane would 
walk over to see him, would find him 


ENTRANCE FOR SHEEP, BUT NOT CATTLE. 


shovelling in his garden, trimming his trees, or doing 
some job of carpentry about his house, and on such oc- 
casions he would talk and show his sketches. Cloudy 
days, he held, were meant for study out of doors, and 
sunny days were only good for talk and recreation. 

In 1878 Mr. Crane went abroad for the first time. 
He visited the picture galleries of Liverpool and of Lon- 
don, and brought up for a time in Paris, where, among 
other things that interested him, he saw the first exhibi- 
tiori of the Impressionists. The rooms were full of 
large, coarsely painted canvases in glaring, unbroken 
colors, masses of violet, orange, red, green, and yellow, 
of which he could understand nothing. Weary of this 
collection of freak pictures, as they seemed to him, he 
was attracted on his way out of the house by a glimpse 
of a sunny, old-fashioned garden, such as are still to be 





met with in some quarters of Parijs, and supposing that 
the open door through which he saw it gave upon a bal- 
cony, he turned there for refreshment and relief. But 
when he had got within about twenty paces of the door 
he caught sight of the edges of a gilt frame, and ona 
nearer view found that his sunny garden was an enor- 
mous painting, if arything more coarsely handled and 
more violent in color than the rest. Upon this, he went 
once more through the rooms, and found that in the 
proper conditions many of the paintings might give asim- 
ilarimpression of reality. But only for once; and, apart 
from this single sensation, the work did not interest him, 





STUDY BY BRUCE CRANE, 


a 

He re-visited France in 1880, in 1882, and even two 
or three years since, usually to find a new set of young 
men coming to the front, with new ideas and new 
methods. In 1882 he spent the summer at Grez, a little 
thirteenth-century village known to artists and to fey 
else, situated some miles from the Forest of Fontaine. 
bleau, on a small affluent of the Seine. The ascent to 
the old bridge, painted by innumerable artists, forms the 
rear wall of the Hétel Chatillion, where he lodged, with 
Alexander and Birge Harrison, Kenyon Cox Coffin, 


and other now well-known painters. Life at the Hotel 
Chatillion appears to be pretty much the same as it was 
in medizval times. A huge oak table runs down the 
centre of the great dining-room, scored with the initials of 
many generations of painters, each new guest may king 
the place assigned him by cutting his, as big as possible 
with a jack-knife. A table-cloth is unk; nits 
benches take the place of chairs, and, aft meals, 
the napkins are thrown in a heap on the ‘loor, . 


be removed tothe laundry. At the twelve o’clock 
breakfast, ‘*% la fourchette,” if any new arrival is 
present he is expected to sing the lates: comic 
song, and Crane, on his first appearance, imade a 
tremendous hit with the “ Mulligan Guards Pa- 
rade.” On Sunday evenings the dining-yoom is 


cleared for a dance, at which the village é sel 
dom fails to be present. The charge at tiv Hotel 
Chatillion is five francs per day, four quarts of 
wine included ; but the guests seldom touch this 
limit, for the wine supplied is very sour aid very 
thin. Across the way, at the Hétel Beau Matin, 
better liquor is to be found, as, also, chairs and a 


table-cloth, at a higher charge. 
Landscape painting must continue to progress, 


Mr. Crane thinks, in the direction of light and at- 
mospheric effect. Monet has by no means said 
the last word in this way. He is undoubtedly 
sincere, and he has struck a new note—a difficult 
thing to do; but his pictures, judged by his own 
principles, are far from faultless, and we may con- 
fidently expect some one to arise who wil! carry 
out his ideas more logically and to better results 
than he does himself. At the same time, it may 
. prove unnecessary to sacrifice the line as muchas 
Monet does. Puvis de Chavannes does not find 
it necessary to do so, and yet he obtains excellent 
aerial effects. Of his own work, Mr. Crane pre- 
fers his pictures of the last two years to his earlier 
works. He now works more broadly and ina 
higher key than he did at first. Among those 
of which he thinks best are two pictures painted 
for Mr. Andrew Carnegie, “ The Harvest Field” 


and “A Haystack.” <A large and important 
painting, ““ Apple Blossoms,” is in the Peabody 
Museum of Baltimore; and good examples of 
his work are to be seen in the collections, among 
others, of Mr. Robert M. Thomson, Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke, Mr. Lewis Clarke, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. J. C. Van Dyke, Mr. William R. Wheeler, Mr. 
R. H. Halstead, Mr. W. T. Evans, Mr. Alfred Corning 
Clark, Mr. A. B. Twombley, Mr. A. van Sanvoor:, Mr. 
John Slayback, Mr. R. I. McCurdy, and Mr. H. S. Wilson, 


We take pleasure in presenting to our readers a por- 
trait of Mr. Crane, drawn by his friend, Mr. \V. H. 
Drake, with some pen and pencil studies from his 
sketch-books. Our fac-simile reproduction in color of 
his view of a country road on a sunny autumn aft: rnoon 
conveys a very good idea of his technique in his 
firm, crisp, facile touch, backed by the confidenc: only 


to be got from knowledge. His brush follows his will 
as readily and as fluently as does the pen 
of the ready writer. Mr. Crane’s marvel- 


lous facility has stood him in goox tead, 
and his work is in great demand; ‘ut no 
one knows better than he does that ‘his is 
a gift that needs watching, lest it \etray 


one into excessive self-reliance, w/ ich to 
the painter is usually more dangerou ; than 
timidity. Our older subscribers necd not 
be reminded of our previous reproductions 
in color of this clever artist’s work—* Sun- 
set in the Village” and “ Winter” (also a 
sunset scene), and of his “‘ Winter 5 ene” 
in water-colors, in which medium he is as 
much at homeasinoil. Inconclusion, We 
will say that Mr. Crane is as modest as he 
is skilful, and that, with all his success, We 
believe that he is yet only on the thr: shold 
of the artistic career that may be his. 
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LANDSCAPE SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 









































MR. BRUCE CRANE’S SUGGESTIONS TO AMATEURS AND 
STUDENTS, BASED ON HIS OWN EXPERIENCE, 


HE first thing that a beginner 
asks about is, very naturally, 
the material that he is to 
use. I had perhaps better 
start by describing what I 
use in sketching. My pal- 
ette is the same for studio 
and out of doors. There is 
an obvious advantage in 
using in your studies from 
nature the same pigments which you will use in your 
finished work, Otherwise your pictures must be trans- 
lations of translations. My palette includes only thir- 
teen colors: flake white, strontium yellow, lemon cad- 
mium, orange cadmium, yellow ochre, gold ochre, ver- 
milion, rose madder, raw umber, permanent blue, vert 
emeraude (or viridian—they are practically the same), 
brown madder, and ivory black. - You see, at once, from 

“the predominance of light-toned pigments, that | paint 
in a rather high key. But nature paints in a still higher 
key. I use a little siccatif de Haarlem and turpentine, 

In gen- 





rarely as a vehicle, usually only as a varnish. 
eral, if I wish to paint thinly—which seldom happens— 
I use a scrubby brush,and rub the color into the can- 
vas. I like to paint rather dry, and I believe that it 
conduces to permanence. 

I carry a tin coler-box when sketching. It is lighter 
than a wooden one, and it stands the American climate 
better. A wooden sketching-box is all right in France ; 
here it soon falls to pieces if put to much actual service. 
But a lacquered tin box will stand rain and heat, can be 
put down in wet grass, and will bear much knocking 
about. As for brushes, I use flat hog’s-hair ones, hard- 
ly ever sables. Canvas should be double primed ; that 
which is single primed absorbs too much color. I find it 
pays to carry an umbrella, a good easel, and a camp-stool, 
To make a satisfactory study in oil colors, one must be 
as much as possible at his ease, and have some approach 
toa studio light. The fact of the matter is, that in open 
sunlight you do not see the effect of the colors that you 
are putting on your canvas. They shine more or less, 
A practised artist may make a useful sketch in such 
conditions, though he will rarely accept such conditions 
if he can help himself. A student certainly should not. 
He may study form in almost any light, but not color. 
And, in landscape, everything depends on color, Dis- 
tance, atmosphere, light, and color are what make a 
landscape, and all the others depend on color. I would, 
therefore, insist on the student carrying a white um- 
brella. ~To depend on natural shade is to depend on 


——— 


‘offer than that it saved trouble. 


and they all look much lighter than they do indoors, . 


WINTER IN LONG ISLAND, N, Y, 


what is often not to be had, unless one sacrifices his 
subject for the sake of it. If the sketcher gets tired, let 
him rest before beginning work. But, usually, the ob- 
jection to carrying the needful appliances comes of sheer 
laziness. I have asked people why they sketched in 
water-colors when they intended to paint in oils, and 
have found that they never had any better reason to 
That is not a good 
reason. Pastels, however, I believe in. I intend to 
practise more in them than I have done. The direct- 
ness with which the wished-for effect is attained is much 
in their favor. They are the best medium for out of 
doors, and make you work simply. When one is in- 
clined to pay too much attention to detail, as most be- 
ginners are, pastels are a good corrective. 

Of course, one must learn to 
draw; but drawing is best learnt 
indoors. In the case of a stur 
dent who is obliged for any 
reason to dispense with a teach- 
er, I would advise him to get 
some casts of the antique and 
study from them; also, what is 
quite as important, to attend 
every exhibition he can, espe- 
cially school exhibitions, and see 
how others work and what they 
Nature and exhibitions 
If one 
will candidly compare his own 
work with both, he will learn 
what can be done and the easiest 
means of doing it, and a master 
can him But 
there is no such being as a self- 
taught painter. When I find in 
a catalogue that such or such a 
man claims to be self-taught, I 
can always see in his work, if it 
is good for anything, evidence 
that he has been influenced by other painters, 
name men who are as truly Rousseau’s pupils as though 
they had studied under him, Yet they may never have 
met him. 

Detail isa great stumbling-block to beginners. They 
almost invariably want to paint the most complicated 
subjects, and, not only that, but they force themselves 
to see more than their eyes can actually behold. They 
know that the mass of a tree is composed of leaves, and, 
though the tree be two miles off, they will still try to see 
But knowledge already acquired about 


aim at. 
are very good teachers. 


—— 


teach no more. 


Pa Gow 


I could 


every leaf on it. 
things troubles all of us to some extent, and prevents 
our seeing things as they naturally appear. Having 
seen a building close at hand, and knowing certain facts 
about its construction, I find myself supplying those 


facts, later, in a distant view, when they are not really 


PENCIL STUDY (ON ROSS “ EGG-SHELL ” 
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ee 


visible. On the other hand, it is necessary to Study de. 
tail in order to understand the character of th Masses 
But detail studies are best made with the point, and in 
black and white. The lead-pencil, or pen and ink 
should be used rather than oil paints. I have made 
many exact studies of trees, and now know all the Cale. 
moner sorts by heart. “ Here, for example, is pencil 


study of a sycamore before the leaves had come 


out. 
The distance between each branch and the next Was 
measured exactly, Nothing was left to chance. | took 
care that each angle of the crooked branches had just 


that opening that it had in nature. Each of these little 
nests of twigs is exactly where it occurred on the tree 
Here, again, is a pencil study of a group of willows, |; 
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PEN SKETCH BY BRUCE CRANE, 
foliage was fuily out, I painted the same group from the 
same point of view. Even in my studio work I seldom 


put in a tree without first drawing in the branches. | 
want to feel that the masses of foliage are properly sup- 


ported, even though the branches should show only a 
little here and there; and I have studied branches so 
much from nature that I can now compose them in a 
natural manner. 

This leads me to say something of work in the studio, 


The object of sketching and studying out of doors is to 
fill the memory with facts. It should, therefore, 
But, in the studio, the artist 
Nature seldomi pre- 


€ CX- 
act and conscientious. 
should use his knowledge fzeely. 
sents pictures ready made, and the best effects 
short a time that it is impossible to study them directly. 
The most that can be done is to make a slight memos 


last so 
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randum at the time, and afterward return at-about the 
same hour and study what is permanent in the scene. 
All this for the purpose of fixing the effect in the mem- 
ory. For my part, I seldom look ata sketch when about 
to paint a picture. I do not need to do so, except rare- 
ly, when I am in doubt about some particular point. I 
am aware that there are people who must have their 
documents before them when they go to compose a pic- 
ture. I have seen students, after a whole session's 
study from nature, unable even to compose from their 
sketches, because they could not so much as imagine the 
proportion which a bramble in the foreground should 
hold to a tree in the distance. They could not even 
make a fence look of the right height. But it is better 
be a little incorrect in a picture than lose the beauty 
of line and of color for the sake of which the picture is 
painted. One must know the bounds of possibility, 
which are only to be learned by much study from nature 
and from memory; but one should work quite freely 
within them. A work of art is not a scientific state- 
ment. It is enough if it is true to itself; that is to say, 
harmonious. Yet it may very well be truer in a way to 
fact than a scientific observer would make it. I once 
heard an engineer maintain that the mountains in a cer- 
tain painting were not as high as they should be, and 
puzzled him by asking if he did not know that moun- 
tains look higher on some days than on others. He was 
accustomed to judge of heights and distances by the 
eye, yet he had never observed so common an effect of 
Let me add that it is given to 
very few to paint mountains. Wyant, who was my 
teacher, could; and there wasa time when no mountain 
was high enough for me, no valley deep enough, and 
no outlook broad enough. I have come, however, to 
like simpler subjects better. 1 forbid my pupils to paint 
mountains, because, at least until they 
can paint easier things, it is waste of 
time. Think of the enormous amount 
of detail in a mountain, which, since it 
cannot be copied, must be reduced to 
masses; and think, if the pupil finds it 
hard to treat a single tree in masses, 
how difficult he must. find it to grasp 
many square miles of trees and rocks, 
with lights and shadows constantly shifting over them, 
and the atmosphere constantly changing between them 
and the eye. I do not say that the thing cannot be 
done ; but few are born to do it, and even these few will 
do better to attempt easier subjects first. 

The student should choose something of a simple 
nature; and he should learn to approach his work care- 
fully. I generally take about two hours to a study, and 
of these the first three quarters of an hour, or nearly, is 
given to securing an outline; and not a detailed out- 
line, neither, but simply the main lines and proportions 
of the scene. I first take pains to settle on how much 
of the scene I want to get on my canvas; then carefully 
give each im- 
portant 
its proper po- 
sition and size 
in proportion 
to the rest. I 
do not use 
charcoal, but 
draw with the 
brush and a 
little burnt 
umber mixed 
with siccatif de 
Haerlem and 
turpentine, 
half and half. 
That dries in 
a few minutes, 
but if a line is 
wrong it can 
be wiped out 
with a rag dip- 
ped in a little 
of the mixture. 
I also put a 
slight tone of 
umber over 
the canvas be- 
fore painting, 
to get rid of the crude white of the priming. This 
tone is neutral, and if it shows through the upper paint- 
ing it does not interfere with the effect as the white 


atmospheric changes. 
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would, or such a color as burnt sienna, which, if it ap- 
pears anywhere in a mass of green foliage, looks unnat- 
urally red. The tone dries quickly in the open air, so 
as to get “tacky,” 
and in that condi- 
tion it makes a very 
pleasant _ prepara- 
tion to work over, 
taking the color so 
as almost to insure 
firm and _ precise 
touches. In the 
studio, I vary the 
ground tone ac- 
cording to the effect 
at which I 
That twilight scene 
at which you are 
looking was laid in 
with a pale greenish gray, almost the present color of 
the water. That evening scene, with the sunlight still 
lying on the top of a sandy bank, was laid in with orange 
cadmium, because I knew the tone had to be warm 
throughout. Frequently I ground a picture with different 
colors in different parts. In that other picture the sky 
was laid in with pale blue, the grass with a greenish 
gray, the red tiled roofs with a pale pink. As a rule, 
the outlines of a composition settled, the painting pro- 
ceeds almost of itself. BRUCE CRANE. 
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HOW TO MAKE USE OF SKETCHES. 


To the ornamental designer, sketches of detail, and es- 
pecially of leaves, flowers, and fruit, are always useful ; 
but it must not be supposed from this that they can 
always be used directly as motives for decoration, not 
even if put through the process called ‘‘ conventionaliza- 
tion,” which is very like turning out ornament by 
machinery. You take any plant whatever, reduce it to 
something like a botanical diagram, repeat the diagram, 
and you have ornament of a kind, but seldom, indeed, 
and then only by chance, of a good kind. The real de- 
signer seldom goes through any such routine. He has 
the necessary elements of his design well in mind, owing 
to his previous practice. In any particular branch of 
design these are few. In wall-paper, for instance, they 
may almost be reduced to the running scroll and the 
diaper. Well, on his sketching trip he sees scrolls and 
diapers, or forms that can be reduced to these every- 
where. He does not make a design out of a bunch of 
leaves any more than an architect would build a house 
around a keyhole, So, in looking over his sketches, he 
finds some peculiarity of a natural vine which will en- 
able him to give a new character of curve to his scroll- 
work, or some leaf indented in a fashion that he 
thinks will prove novel and effective in his design, or 
some arrangement of leaves and flowers that will fill 


agreeably the interstices of a pattern laid out on geo- 
metrical lines. Just as all the good stories have been 
told, so all the good patterns have been designed as re- 





BY PAUL RENOUARD. 


gards their essential lines, and readers of The Art 
Amateur have no excuse if they are not familiar with 
them. But there is no really fine design that may not 
be varied to infinity by reference to nature, and adapted 
to no end of special purposes. better 
in its way than the Corinthian capital, which was prob- 
ably worked out with very slight reference to the acan. 
thus leaf or to anything else in nature ; but in making a 
new design of the sort, it may be well to take a hint 
from some similar kind of natural foliage—from the qj. 
centra, or the femul, or a stalk of celery. 

In like manner, it seldom answers to attempt a land. 
scape composition by simply taking the foreground from 
one sketch, the middle distance from another, the dis. 
tance from a third, and a figure or a group of figures 
from a fourth. All sorts of blunders in perspective, both 
linear and aerial, and in the effects of times an: 


Nothing can be 


seasons 
are likely to result from this easy mode of composition 
The painter must start with a conception containing all 


the essentials of his landscape. This he usu illy jots 
down quickly with charcoal, pastels, or oil colors, then 
turns to his sketches, or to nature, for the details that 
will give precision to what may have been vacue and 
ill defined in his idea. It is true that every obj 


t in an 
artist’s composition is likely to be one tha: he has 
sketched or studied from nature, but imagination works 

much more correctly than :«ason in 
these matters, and makes better use 
_ of the same materials. ‘There are 


men who destroy their skeiches as 





fast as made, sketching only for study. Others paint 
directly from their sketches, trusting to memory for the 
facts not noted in them, and to instinct for composition. 
The best plan, perhaps; for most, is to look over one’s 
portfolios occasionally in order to refresh the memory, 
but not to copy from any sketch or study in making a 


composition. 





THIS is the golden age for landscape painting. After 
portraiture it is the branch of art that is the most prac- 
tised at the present day. Yet even so recently as the 
days of the Fontainebleau school, landscape was (isdain- 
fully excluded by the esthetic critics from the realms of 
“high art.” Baudelaire reproached Théodore Rousseau 
for“ falling into the notorious modern mistake which 
arises from a blind love of nature and nothing but na- 
ture ;” and he saw “in the triumph and predominance 
of an inferior class of work, in ¢hzs sélly worship ot 
nature not re- 
fined, not ex- 
plained by the 
imag ination, 
an evident sign 
of the general 


degra ition.” 
“Tt ould 
have been easy 
to reply to 
this,” sys An- 
dré Michel, 
“that in a lit- 


tle ccerner of 
nature the 


whole ijea and 
the mystery 
and the grand 
harmony of 
creation can 
be c nbined 
and con- 
tained; that 
every land- 
scape repre- 
sents, along 
with a frag- 
ment of na- 
ture, the emo- 

n who 


tion and the confidence of the heart of the man 
has beheld it and put into it a moment of his life, a 
little of his love.” 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR FIRING GLASS. 


SY careful observance of these directions and 
4) a little experimenting at the outset, the 
amateur will find glass firing in portable 
kilns an easy and fascinating task. 

Use no stilts, but place the glass directly 
upon the flat bottom of the firing pot—the pieces far 
enough apart to avoid actual contact. 

Heat the kiln gradually at first—just a little more 
carefully than for china firing. 

When the pot is red hot about one third up from the 
bottom, the heat is right for the chief effects in glass 
painting. 

Opal, or white glass, is very much softer than clear, 
or flint glass, and different kinds of clear glass differ 
greatly in regard to this 
quality. 





in their single capacity ; the latter are prepared with the 
greatest ease, and their usage is a matter of extreme 
simplicity. 

“Nearly, if not all, the glass paintings executed in 
the Gothic ages were done according to this school or 
style, which consists of using no enamels for the coloring 
of the painting, but in merely marking the outlines or 
shadows with a brown or some other like opaque pigment 
upon glass which has received its tone of color either in 
the melting pot or by being previously grounded by 
hand ; the latter method is part of the system designated 
technically by the French term ‘ peinture par enlevage.’ 
Either style of painting, or rather of drawing, notwith- 
standing their simplicity, is susceptible of the most beau- 
tiful effects which decorative art is capable of producing 
on glass. 


enamel color, to which a little borax is added ; jt js then 
levigated with sufficient water to form a thick paste, 
The color is laid on by means of a stock-fishtail ang 
softened uniformly with a cut badger’s-hair Pencil, with 
the assistance of which the color is evenly spread over 
the glass. The small quantity of borax which has been 
mixed with the color causes a sufficient adhesion of the 
latter to the glass, so that the hard pencil may be feay. 
lessly applied to the removal of the water-color. 

“This kind of painting having only in view a simple 
sketch upon a previously colored ground, merely requires 
in most cases an opaque pigment formed by careful aq. 
mixture. The one best adapted for the purpose consists 
of either the brown or violet oxides of iron in th propor- 
tions usually considered to be the standard. 

“The method we have just described is capal)e of an 





The danger of glass 
firing is in melting the 
softer kinds of glass be- 
fore the gold and colors 
have had sufficient heat 
far their proper devel- 
opment. To avoid melt- 
ing glass upon the hot- 
tom of the muffle— 
which would be a seri- 
ous catastrophe—it is 
wise at first to fire each 
piece upon a china plate 
of little value. But ex- 
perience will soon teach 
one to avoid over-firing. 

Glass is very pretty 
decorated simply in 
graceful designs of 
raised paste and gold. 
The paste fires at a very 
low degree of heat, and 
the gold over it does not 
require excessive heat. 
The glass may be tinted 
first if desired and the 
tint either fired or dried 
very hard in an oven be- 
fore the paste is ap- 
plied. 

The directions I have 
given will apply to the 
firing of vases, goblets, 
wine-glasses and dishes 
of all kinds—glass of 
every description, in- 
deed, except flat sheets 
or panes of glass, and 
these call for special 
treatment. The only 
safe way to fire these— 
unless they are very 
small—is to arrange for 
them a bed of plaster- 
of-paris. Lay the dry 
powder on some flat 
surface (iron or china) 
until it is an inch deep. 








important moditication 
with respect to the prep- 
aration of tl! color 
. proper for ‘ peinture par 


enlevage.’ Insicad of 
the dissolved borax 


merely, the ordinary oil 
of turpentine of com- 
merce is used. In this 
case the drawin» is first 
sketched with a pen jn 
water-color, and a coat- 


ing of oil color is laid 
on over it. This modi- 
fication is base! upon 
the property which es- 
sence of turpentine pos- 
sesses of giving suffi- 
cient firmness for the 
‘enlevage’ pencil to be 
used. The essence of 
turpentine, as we have 
before observed, owes 
this property to the 
quantity of resin which 
it contains—the latter is 
not to be found in it 
after its rectification by 
a renewed distillation. 
Hence it follows that 





this method is in a 
great measure opposite 
to the former. Certain 
precautionary measures, 
however, ought to have 
attention, so that a suc- 
cessful result may be at- 
tained. The water- 
color must therefore be 
properly mixed with 
sugar, so that the oil 
color may be incapable 
of softening it. \ large 
quantity of sugar facili- 
tates the drawing; still 
it is necessary to define 
the quantity which 
should be mixed with 
thecolor. Six grains of 
sugar to one drachm of 








Place the glass upon 
this and fire it. To de- 
velop the glass colors 
in their full beauty, they 
must be fired until the 
glass surface just begins to melt ; for this reason the glass 
sheets must be laid flat and supported by the plaster- 
F. E.. HALL. 


GLASS PAINTING FOR AMATEURS. 


of-paris. 








THOSE who have followed the useful instructions 
given by Mme. Le Prince and Miss Seidenburg in their 
articles in The Art Amateur on Glass Painting for Ama- 
teurs, will read with interest the following practical sug- 
gestions from an English trade journal, The Pottery 
Gazette: 

“The three schools of painting most desirable for 
amateurs to adopt are the Gothic, the Mosaic and the 
one usually employed by French artists termed ‘ peinture 
en apprét.” “ The Gothic school is by far the easiest of 
execution for the amateur, for the artist needs only to 
be an expert draughtsman, and there is but little further 
occasion for anything else, except colors, which are used 


“ AMAT EUR 


“In the first-named method the usual colors worked 
in oil or turpentine are used on a tinted ground ; the other 
consists in the drawing of the-outlines with an oil color 
and painting over the whole with a water-color, which 
after it is dry is to be removed by means of a hard paint- 
brush. By a dexterous use of this paint-brush, portions 
of color of aifferent degrees of thickness are removed, ac- 
cording as shadows, half tints, or lights are required. 

“ Wherever the glass is left bare by a complete removal 
of the color we get the lights ; the places whieh the brush 
has spared give the shadows, and the half tints are pro- 
duced by an imperfect removal of the color. In this way 
the process of laying on the ground color of the picture 
is performed, and after the latter has undergone the fir- 
ing it is again painted over, and retouched with a color 
which has been made up with sugar or thickened essence, 
as the case may be. 

“The color proper for the ‘peinture enlevage’ is an 


YACHTSMEN.” PAINTING BY HELENA MAGUIRE. 


color produce suffi- 
ciently strong ac|iesion, 
but for a sketching quill 
at least seven grains of 
sugar may with «advan- 
tage be mixed with the color. A mixture of twelve 
grains would cause the color to peel off. 

“Itis a very wise precaution, when it is inten ed to 
paint with a sketching quill, to wash the glass | )efore- 
hand with essential oil of turpentine. Drawing in indian 
ink is likewise executed with much greater ease if this 
plan be adopted. 

“In the execution of such designs as stand out light 
colors from dark grounds and to the representa‘ion of 
the embroidered parts of drapery, the ‘enlevage’ 'S 
worked with a slight difference. To make the draw- 
ings clear and correct, wooden scrapers of various 
forms must be substituted for the hard pencils. The 
color which is here operated upon is of no particular 
kind, but may be any pigment whatever that has been 
thoroughly levigated with the thickened ess« tial oil 
of turpentine. 

(70 be concluded.) 
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yACA TION NOTES FOR CHINA DECORATORS. 
II. 

THOSE of us who are in the country, in the mountains, 
or at the seashore, should lose no opportunity for col- 
lecting material for use in the winter. Just try this little 
plan for practice. Take any object—a flower or a bit of 
fruit. Write down for it a treatment—or rather, a de- 





scription —using the names of your colors, and working 
from memory alone. Take note of all details, all varia- 
tions of color, of the grays, the shadows and reflected 
lights, background, and everything connected with it. 
Set down distinctly all combinations or pure colors to 
be uscd in each part. Then get your color box and 
work it out ; see how near or far from the right it is, and 
tryagain. With a little practice of this kind, one will 
not only acquire more knowledge of the colors than pre- 
yious!y possessed, but be enabled to make memoranda 
with far greater accuracy than in any other way. 

For instance, we say 
such 2 thing is brown ; 
it may have many mean- 
ings, but if we indicate 
it as brown 17, or yel- 
low brown, or brown 
08, used in light, or 
medium, or heavy touch, 
it wil! give ourSelves or 
another an exact idea 
of the color. And so 
of the gray in a leaf; it 
may be light sky blue 
anl moss green, or it 
may pearl gray and 
green 7—two entirely 
different effects. Some- 
times a color or com- 
bination used in oil or 
water-color will seem to 
suit the case better. No 
matter! Putit down so 
long as it conveys a 
distinct idea. Having 
familiarized ourselves 
with some such plan of 
color notes, many a pen- \ 
cil sketch or pressed 
leaf or flower will tell 
its story in much more 
vivid terms. 

Thus equipped, there 
locality 
material 


is scarce a 
where some 
may not be found for 
future work or some 
treasured memento of 
happy hours preserved 
—only proceed system- 
atically. On a moun- 
tain climb how many 
a pretty fern and leaf 
we gather. In a sum- 
mer it would be easy to 
collect enough for two 


- “STRIPED BASS. 
salad sets, 


or three 
where each piece should 
be different, and the in- 
terest grows as_ the 
search goes on. The bright, autumn-tinted leaves of 
Many species of oak and nut-bearing trees for a nut 
set. In the seed heads of grasses and grains alone is 
a wonderful variety, and how handy such a collection 
would be to combine with other things later, or to use 
for gold decorations! We never know how beautiful 
such a simple thing is until we examine it closely. The 
graceful sweep of the blade; howit wraps the stem, the 
touch of color and light at the joint, the symmetry of the 
seed head, and the delicate bloom. 

Sturt in for a collection of berries and immortal seed 
pods the winged seeds of the maple, for instance— 
with «ll their pretty tinting of red and green, and the 
quaint scarlet and orange clusters of the bitter-sweet. 
Most wild flowers are so simple that a good pencil sketch 
With minute color notes would do very well when one 
cannot get anything better. A set of flowers all white 
from field and garden could be made from such de- 
scriptions that would contribute to a charming gift for 
anyone. And besides the pleasant associations, such 
Studies possess the merit of originality; they are our 


FIFTH PLATE OF A FISH SERVICE OF FIFTEEN PIECES. 


own private stock and cannot be duplicated. But bet- 
ter than all, this practice, serves to keep the work in 
mind and the mind in working condition. 

Especially at the seashore are such color notes in- 
valuable. As every one knows, the wonderful tints of 
the seaweed change quickly, but kept in a dish of salt 
water until the colors were thoroughly studied and de- 
cided upon, they could then be floated out on paper for 
future use. 


LANDSCAPE AND GAME PAINTING. 
VI.— SNIPE. 


WHO that loves the sound of the sea needs to be told 
the meaning of that long, straight line at the horizon, or 
the stretch of sand dunes that hide the shore where the 


“ white horses” are forever plunging, of the patches of 
sedge in the distance that have a hint of warmth in their 





(TO BE GIVEN MONTHLY UNTIL COMPLETED.) 


shadows-—-for they are parched and ripened by the wind 
and sun; or the purple and gray green plumy heads in 
the foreground? A rare spot these dainty little crea- 
tures choose for their hiding place. 

Make a still blue sky running into warm gray at the 
horizon, light sky blue, turquoise blue, and the least 
touch of black—it must be very little—with a little vio- 
let-of-iron and ivory yellow below. The sea will be 
blue—blue as a sapphire ; but it will also be full of gray 
to keep it from being cold, and so it must be put in with 
a gray first, and blended softly into the sky, but the 
line kept perfectly straight. Go over the grasses with 
colors of both sea and sky; then put in the sand with 
light sky blue and brown 17, that in the foreground with 
pearl gray and brown 17. Mass in the grass with a 
warm gray green; blend it softly into the other colors, 
but do not carry it into the sky or work out any details. 
Leave that for the second firing. For the birds use pearl 
gray and brown :08, rounding them enough to keep the 
shape with the brown, Dry well, remove all dust, and 
fire hard, 
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Perhaps, as the birds are so small, they had better 
be worked up first, and the grasses treated in such 
a manner as will best relieve them. They are barred or 
spotted pretty much all over, on the back with dark 
There is 
some white in the tail coverts and also in the wing. 


ashy gray, pale reddish brown, and black. 


The tail is black with bands of white; the breast 
and throat warm reddish yellow spotted with brown. 
The top of the head is darker. There is a line from 
eye to bill, the cheeks are light, and the eyes are 
black. 


brown. 


The bill and legs are a greenish black or 

Use yellow brown, deep red brown, brown 17, 
with a little pearl gray and black. The markings must 
all be kept soft, and not too strong, lest they have a 
speckled look. 

Give the sea a few touches of blue, very delicate, not 
hiding entirely the original gray ; put a few cool shad- 
ows into the distant sand, and work in the patches of 
sedge very softly with a little brown green and at one 

side a touch of brown 

108. Then work in 
the foreground sedge 
against the sky, at 
first with gray, some 
purplish violet-of-iron, 
pearl gray, and a touch 
of green 7, and again 
less of the violet and a 
little moss green. Make 
these all very soft. Use 
many touches over and 
over, but always take a 
slightly different direc- 
tion ; then over alla few 
strong touches, work- 
ing out the details with 
care. Keep it sunny in 
the lights, and of such 
color as will best relieve 
the birds. The dark 
seed heads in the imme- 
diate foreground may 
have quite a touch of 
cinnamon brown, 
There is a chance for a 
very fine effect. Give 
the sandy shore a warm 
yellow gray, and work 
out the little stones and 
short grass, with the re- 
flections of sedge, and 
birds, and blue sky, in 
the water. The distant 
birds flying will be not 
much more than gray, 
and the one just rising 
not so strong as those 
in the foreground. 

Be sure to avoid all 
harshness in detail, and 
give a very light fire. 

C. E. B. 


PAINTING GF FISH. 
V.—STRIPED BASS. 
WE do not know if 

Mr. Volkmar wished to 

represent solitude with this lonely sentinel in his silver 

mail patrolling such a “ stern and rockbound coast ;” cer- 
tainly he could not have told the story in plainer terms. 

We will 

have a still blue sky, running into a warm gray fog 


But it need not be stormy, as that one of old. 


bank, the distance veiled in soft blue haze, and the 
sunny stretch of sea merging into cool green blue in the 
foreground. 

This fish is a royal fellow, with his gleaming metallic 
coat, marked with soft brown. 
back with a yellow gray, running into bluish pearl. The 


Round it up along the 


stripes are brown 17 used delicately, near together on 
the back and quite well defined along the sides. The 
head brownish on top, pearl under, with a little pink at 
the gills. The pectoral fins are brownish, the ventral 
a pinky pearl, and those on the back and the tail a 
dusky brown gray, tipped almost black. Keep the out- 
lines soft and blend with the color of the water, that he 
The rocks will 
be gray and brown, with some touches of olive, and dull 
red brown for the clinging seaweed. C, E, BRADY. 


may appear in the water, and not on it. 
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COLOR HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 





THE dining-room is a good place in which to use the 
rich Pompeian red, which is made further effective by 
having the wood-work painted black. Oak wood-work 
and furniture, however, look well with this color, and an 
oak shelf run around the walls, about two feet from the 
ceiling, to hold odds and ends of chinaand pottery, adds 
much to the elegance of the room. Large palms look 
particularly well against such a background. 

A dining-room described by Mr, Cooper in his Art of 
Furnishing may have some features which will prove 
useful as suggestions. The walls above the dado have 
a design of the orange tree, stems, and leaves, with fruit 
in various stages, and also the white blossoms. This is 
on a slaty blue ground. Below is a dado of plain flock 
paper, put on lengthwise to avoid seams, in deep crim- 


son, almost ruby, and this is divided from the upper by 


a broad blackand gold line. The ceiling is a deep cream 
color and the furniture oak, with cushions 
in bronze-green leather. The carpet rug, 
which is Brussels in a Persian pattern of 
mixed hues, shows rose purple as the “ bloom 
“color.” White guipure curtains cover the 
windows. Flock papers, by the way, are 
no longer in favor; but those who still have 
their walls hung with them should remem- 
ber that they may be painted any color, by 
first having them coated with size and after- 
ward painted in water-color. A good 
“flock” design thus treated will come out 
very rich in appearance, free of gloss, and 
suggestive of the texture of cut velvet. 

Dining-room ceilings and walls are often 
covered with burlaps stamped in dul! tap- 
estry colors, but the price—sixty cents a 
yard—puts it beyond the reach of most 
people. The plain burlaps are also used, 
however, and when a ceiling thus covered 
is panelled off in squares, either with strips 
of bamboo or of pine, the effect is good 
and the durability far greater than where it 
is treated in the ordinary way. It would be 
possible to paint the burlap with indian 
red after securing it to the ceiling, in which 
case paper of a rich chocolate brown might 
be used for the side walls; that is, if the 
room is light enough to warrant such treat- 
ment. 

There is a famous dining-room, devised 
by the artist Whistler, furnished in old blue 
and canary color. The wallsare painted in 
greenish blue, the ceiling is pale yellow, and 
the wood-work of the surbase is of a dis- 
tinct lemon tint. The hearth-stone is yel- 
low and the tiles of the fireplace yellow 
bordered with blue. The floor covering is 
matting, with a design of blue and yellow 
squares ; blue china fills the dressers and 
dots the walls, and soft white silk curtains 
lined with canary color drape the windows. 

Deep red is a suitable color for a library, 
and herealso black or dark oak wood-work 
looks best. 

There should by all means be a pleasing 
contrast of color between the various rooms 
of a house, and particularly in those which 
open into each other; and in planning the decorations, 
this should always be taken into account. . 

Cool-looking papers are best for bedrooms, and pale 
rose, blue, green blue, or pale amber are good colors to 
choose; but especial care should be taken not to use 
cold colors in a room where the sun seldom enters. 

In a drawing-room familiar to the writer, a plain car- 
tridge paper in deep old pink is used for the lower part 
of the wall, and the upper has a design of pink magnolia 
blossoms, with their green branches on a rich cream 
ground. A picture rail divides the two and forms a use- 
ful place from which to hang small pictures, plaques, 
and plaster bas-reliefs, the larger pictures being hung 
from a similar rail at the ceiling line. 

M. F. HARMON. 





MUCH of the artistic iron-work now in use is held to- 
gether by screws and nuts. These are liable in time to 
become loose, and it is well to know that the joints may 
be made tight again by simply hammering the nuts on 
the edge, which makes them smaller and enables one to 
screw up the piece as firmly as at first. 


OLD FRENCH INTERIORS. 





THE destruction of old buildings which is constantly 
going on in Paris, as in all other large cities, has led to 
the loss of much good decorative work in wood, iron 
and painted panels. Of late years the city has usually 
intervened and bought what was deemed worthy of a 
place in the Cluny or Carnavalet museums or in the 
Louvre. But works of that order of merit are neces- 
sarily few, and collectors and dealers in antiquities have 
reaped many rich harvests, in more than one instance 
by outbidding the city. Most of these works are of the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVL., and their style and ap- 
pearance may be judged of from the illustrations which 
we publish. 

The mantel, door and pilasters, which we gave some 
months ago, belonged to the hétel of Noailles-Mouchy, 
built by the Marquise de Noailles, who became, in 1712, 
Duchesse de Richelieu. Many of these carved panels, 





A CORNER IN THE DINING-ROOM OF THE OLD HOTEL DE SENS, PARIS, 


DECORATION OF THE PERIOD OF LOUIS XV, 


when the house was destroyed to carry through the 
boulevard St. Germain, fell into the hands of an English 
dealer, and are doubtless now to be found in London 
houses. The dining-room of the cld hétel de Sens, 
which we illustrate herewith, is the work of Lassarance, 
architect of Mme. de Pompadour. Most of the panelling 
of this house, which had become the home of the Minis- 
try of War, was sold for a small sum to dealers in 1889 
and 1890; but the old dining-room and tne billiard- 
room were not touched. The larger panels not shown 
in our illustrations contain sculptured figures of animals, 
illustrating the “Fables” of La Fontaine, alternating 
with mirrors. The panels over the mirrors and doors 
have trophies of musical instruments and baskets of 
flowers very beautifully carved. In the salon of the 
hétel Boucher d’Orsay, now belonging to the Comte 
Duchatel, we return to the period just preceding the 
Revolution, in which the French style was simplified and 
made more elegant by that study of the latter classic 
architecture and sculpture which in the days of the Em- 
pire was carried too far to the destruction of the French 
taste in decoration. The medallions over the doors are 


a. 
painted with flower-pieces; the mantel is in marble in. 
crusted with ornaments in gilt copper; the whole of the 
ceiling is occupied by an immense allegorical p 


ainting, 
representing the Apotheosis of Psyche. 





TESTS FOR SILK. 





AN expert, writing in Harper's Bazar, gives valuable 
hints for testing the quality of silk. The first thing to 
do with your sample is to try and tear it, both lengthwise 
and crosswise. “ If it gives way readily in either direction, 
be sure either that the dye has destroyed the strength, or 
that the thread is composed in part of what is technically 
known as silk waste. Pure silk, properly dyed, is the 
strongest known fibre. Nearly all the cheaper dyes, 
particularly the dark and black ones, have a basis of 
metallic salts that eat into and weaken what they color. 

“ Next test the firmness of weave by scrapiny diago- 
nally across the fabric with the thumb-nail. If it js dy- 
rable and worth buying, the threads will not 
slip for any amount of manipulation. Other- 
wise, the thumb-nail will soon make a space 
of loose threads as big as itself. 

“After that ravel out a bit of the silk 


and look carefully at the quality of both 
warp and woof. Sometimes a pure silk warp 
has heavily loaded woof. At others, espe- 
cially in satin weaves, so much of tle woof 
as comes on the surface is of pure silk, 
with inferior backing. The pure silk, un- 
loaded, is of a lively lustre and \ y soft 
to the touch. If the lustre has been arti- 
ficially produced, the fibre feels harsh and 


brittle. If itis silk, but loaded with metal- 
ic dye, the fibre looks like cotton, but is 
somewhat softer. 

“Another test of quality is to pull out 
threads both ways and try their strength 
between your fingers. That is, catch them 
with both hands about an inch apart, give 
a quick outward jerk, and note the force 
necessary to break them. Then try to tear 
the silk along the lines that the threads came 
out of. If it parts so difficultly that there 
are puckers along the tear, it is proof that 
it will wear decently well.” 

The most valuable of the tests for either 
weighting or adulteration of fibre is to burn 
a fragment of the sample, and also some 
ravellings of it. “If it is pure and properly 
dyed, it will take fire with difficulty, even 
when held directly in flame. It will go out 
almost as soon as the flame is withdrawn, 
leaving ashes that are nearly jet black. On 
the other hand, weighted silk is almost dan- 
gerously inflammable. It takes fire readi- 
ly, and once burning, will smoulder through 
the piece, leaving ashes that keep the shape 
of the cloth and are of a light yellowish-red 
If there is cotton mixed with the 
fibre, the smell of the smoke will betray it. 
The requisites of a thoroughly good silk are 


color. 


strength, smoothness, lustre, and _ richness, 
without weight, no matter how thick the 


texture. Adulteration invariably causes a 
harsh feeling. In heavy weaves, such as 
brocade, it is particularly important to see 
that the foundation is of sound, firm silk, as ot!erwise 
the fabric will not repay the cost of making.” The 


writer, of course, refers especially to silks that are sold 
as “ dress goods.” For drapery and upholstery, one sel- 
dom wants to buy pure silk; a well-made mixed silken 
and woollen fabric will not only usually last longer than 
pure silk when applied to furniture, but it will hang bet- 
ter when used for curtains or portitres. 





INCOMBUSTIBLE PAINT for wood-work may be made 
by mixing the desired color in powder in water saturated 
with potash, to which a little starch paste and common 
clay has also been added to stiffen it. Wood-work 
coated with this paint will not burn nor blister in the 
neighborhood of a stove or gas-light. 

A “POLISH,” decidedly preferable to varnish for 
furniture, may be made by boiling a saturated solution 
of potash in water and adding while it boils pieces of 
beeswax. When cold, this makes a mass of the con- 
sistency of soft soap, which may be applied with a brush, 
and which, with a brisk rubbing, will give a fine polish. 
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TERRA COTTA IN ARCHITECTURE. 


“TERRA COTTA and Its Treatment” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting discussion recently at the general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Ingress Bell, the principal speaker, and Mr. S. H. 
Leech warmly defended tne use of this material; but 
Mr, Leonard Stokes had nothing to say in its favor. 
He declared that he had “ never used the stuff himself, 
and he trusted that Fate would never deal so hardly 
with him as tocut him off from the use of honest build- 
ing materials, and so send him to the crockery merchant 
indespair.” He held that terra cotta (of course as gen- 
erally used only) was nothing but a miserable mockery, 
composed of mimic masonry; that it had neither con- 
structional, artistic nor businesslike advantages to rec- 
ommend it; and that it was, therefore, unworthy of the 
consideration of the architect. Ter- 
ra cotta had no constructional ad- 
vantages over other and more nat- 
yral materials. In the first place, 
the usual terra-cotta block had 
practically no weight-carrying pow- 
et,as ‘t wassimply a hollow cube, 
with one side open like a biscuit tin 
with the lid off. In order to make 
it do its work it was stuffed with 
cement concrete, and it was that 
stuffins which really did the work. 
Why not trust to the cement con- 
crete alone, which, he _ believed, 
could be treated as terra cotta was ? 
Instea! of that a brittle material 
was introduced, and we had a wall 
composed of three materials of un- 
equal character—terra cotta, con- 
crete, and brick-backing. In prin- 
ciple, he maintained that that was 
bad construction. Even though in 
practice the difficulties could be so 
far got over as to make a building 
stand, the result was no credit to 
the architect, who relied upon the 
manufacturer and the builder to get 
him out of his difficulties. There 
was, no doubt, great skill shown in 
the manufacture of terra cotta, but 
if the manufacturers were not so 
clever, the architect would be forced 
into treating the material more rea- 
sonably, and we should get better 
results. We suffered all round 
from mfsdirected dexterity of pro- 
duction, combined with poverty of 
design. Terra cotta would not 
stand as much weight as good 
brickwork, and only about one third 
of the weight of good Portland 
stone. Terra cotta being very hard, 
and to a great extent non-porous, 
and consequently non-absorbent, 
neither mortar nor cement Would 
adhere properly to it, and any one 
who wanted to test this principle for 
himself might do so by trying to 
fasten two pieces of glass together 
with Portland cement. All terra- 
cotta buildings that he knew of in 
England or on the Continent were 
designed and executed on quite dif- 
ferent lines from those employed by modern builders in 
the material. All constructional blocks were small and 
solid, and were, strictly speaking, brickwork, and not 
what he called terra cotta at all. Coming to the second 
head of his subject, was he right in saying that terra cotta 
had no artistic advantages? He thought so; at any rate, 
hecould not see any. Tohim there was a most distinct 
and well-defined difference between architecture and 
Ornament, proportion and mere prettiness, good build- 
ing and showy vulgarity. To him,a great deal of terra 
cotta looked about as lifeless as the cheek of a dead 
Chinanan. The effect of a terra-cotta building, how- 
ever, was, to his mind at least, always mechanical and 
dreary. Spontaneity and freshness seemed to be impos- 
sible with such material, which never even weathered, 
blended or toned harmoniously. That some men inthe 
Profession had used it, and did so constantly with more 
or less effect, was a matter of notoriety. If mere pretty 
buildings were their only aim, he could understand it, 


SALON IN THE OLD HOTEL BOUCHER D’ORSAY, PARIS. 


but to put up large mock-masonry buildings, con- 
structed, apparently, entirely of terra cotta, was to his 
mind little short of criminal. The design of such build- 
ings appeared to him to be entire violations of those 
principles which they were taught to respect as students. 
The bad effect of these buildings upon the profession 
and the public at large was, he feared, retarding archi- 
tectural progress, and was much to be regretted. He 
had been toid that the old Italian terra-cotta buildings 
would have lost much of their charm if they had been 
erected in any other materials; but the real charm of 
the Italian terra-cotta buildings was that they were 
indigenous, and the natural outcome of local circum- 
stances. The architects of old made the best of the 
materials on hand; they never abandoned stone for the 
sake of such an inferior building material as terra cotta. 
We were now beginning to learn that there was a proper 
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OF LOUIS XVI. 


and legitimate treatment of cast iron, and it was to be 
hoped that some men would arise among us to show 
us what terra cotta was really capable of as a material 
We now looked with righteous 
horror on the cement-covered churches of a past gener- 
ation ; how long would it be before our children arose 
in their turn against the earthenware erections of the 
present day? He thought terra cotta was dear at any 
price, but he believed that a well-designed building of a 
dignified character could be erected quite as cheaply in 
Portland stone as in terracotta. Why, then, use 
earthenware? He was not going to say that all terra- 
cotta buildings, with all their pretty prettinesses, could 
be erected for the same price in Portland stone. He did 
not wish it supposed that he wished to contend that 
terra cotta should not be used at all, he did not go quite 
as far as that; but he contended that it was, at any rate, 
quite unsuitable for large public buildings like South 
Kensington Museum, for example. Terra cotta had led 
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some men so far astray that even when they worked in 
stone they /Aought in terra cotta, and the result was 
often to make their stone buildings look as if they, too, 
had been burnt and had shrunk in the operation. He 
had only become a specialist on the subject during the 
last fortnight, but he had during that short time, as well 
as before, seen it made, used and fail. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying as to the advantages of building in terra 
cotta, “ There are none.” 

Colonel Edis expressed his surprise that Mr. Stokes, 
who had confessedly never used terra cotta, should pre- 
sume to speak so strongly against its use. He had, in 
fact, shown his ignorance of the subject. 


CERTAIN colors which should be banished from the 
painter’s palette should be banished also from our walls. 
Chrome yellows and all colors prepared from chromate 
of lead should go, as this color in 
powder produces disastrous effects 
upon the human system. Scheele’s 
green and Paris green contain ar- 
senic, <nd should not be employed. 
Prussian blue is also dangerous, and 
so are all the bronzes used in “ il- 
It is difficult at 
times to tell whether these colors 


-luminated”’ papers, 


may not have been used mixed with 
others; but very pale or broken 
tints of them are, of course, much 
less dangerous than those that are 
Happily, 


this accords with what good taste 


stronger and_ brighter. 


would commend; for, the wall- 
paper having to serve simply asa 
background, strong reds, greens, 
blues, and yellows are out of place 
in it. It may sometimes be other- 
wise with a rich stuff or tapestry 
wall-hanging, which may itself serve 
as the principal decoration of a 
room ; but large and showy designs 
in strong and bright colors are in 
wall-paper always in bad taste; for 
they are too common and too poor 
in texture to decorate a room by 
themselves, and they destroy the 
effect of pictures, porcelains, and 
furniture. Both for health and for 
beauty’s sake it is best to avoid such 
papers. 

WHEN a wall-paper is soiled by 
any but a grease-spot, which always 
comes through, it is enough to put 
over it a spare piece of the paper, 
kept for the purpose. But this pa- 
per, which has been preserved 
rolled up in a dark closet, will have 
faded much less than that upon the 
wall; it is, therefore, necessary to 
expose it in sunlight until it becomes 
If the 


pattern is a simple one, it is well to 


of the same general tone. 





follow its outlines in cutting the 
new piece. In all cases, the edges of 
the piece to be applied should be 
scraped down with fine sandpaper, 
so that the outline of the patch shall 
Nail-holes 
can be covered in this manner so 


not show too plainly. 


that the repair shall be quite invisible. 





THE objections to wall-hangings other than paper are 
that the cheaper sort—Indian or other cotton prints, 
chintzes, and the like—are as poor in effect as wall- 
paper, or worse, that they catch dust and germs more 
readily, and that the dearer sort—damask and tapestry— 
cannot be replaced. But these last costly hangings 
should be stretched on wooden stretchers like canvas, so 
that it will be easy to take them down when necessary. 
They can then be cleaned and repaired like other stuffs. 
Put up in this way, there is no objection to them but 
their cost. To justify that, they should be real works of 
art. It is ridiculous to pay as much for a poor wall-hang- 
ing as one would have to pay for a good picture. 


TO remove greasy stains and marks from painted 
wood-work use a little benzine applied with a rag, as in 
cleaning articles of wearing apparel. 
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COLOR HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 





THE dining-room is a good place in which to use the 
rich Pompeian red, which is made further effective by 
having the wood-work painted black. Oak wood-work 
and furniture, however, look well with this color, and an 
oak shelf run around the walls, about two feet from the 
ceiling, to hold odds and ends of chinaand pottery, adds 
much to the elegance of the room. Large palms look 
particularly well against such a background. 

A dining-room described by Mr. Cooper in his Art of 
Furnishing may have some features which will prove 
useful as suggestions. The walls above the dado have 
a design of the orange tree, stems, and leaves, with fruit 
in various stages, and also the white blossoms. This is 
on a slaty blue ground. Below is a dado of plain flock 
paper, put on lengthwise to avoid seams, in deep crim- 


son, almost ruby, and this is divided from the upper by 


a broad blackand gold line. The ceiling is a deepcream 
color and the furniture oak, with cushions 
in bronze-green leather. The carpet rug, 
which is Brussels in a Persian pattern of 
mixed hues, shows rose purple as the “ bloom 
“color.” White guipure curtains cover the 
windows. Flock papers, by the way, are 
no longer in favor; but those who still have 
their walls hung with them should remem- 
ber that they may be painted any color, by 
first having them coated with size and after- 
ward painted in water-color. A good 
“flock” design thus treated will come out 
very rich in appearance, free of gloss, and 
suggestive of the texture of cut velvet. 

Dining-room ceilings and walls are often 
covered with burlaps stamped in dul! tap- 
estry colors, but the price—sixty cents a 
yard—puts it beyond the reach of most 
people. The plain burlaps are also used, 
however, and when a ceiling thus covered 
is panelled off in squares, either with strips 
of bamboo or of pine, the effect is good 
and the durability far greater than where it 
is treated in the ordinary way. It would be 
possible to paint the burlap with indian 
red after securing it to the ceiling, in which 
case paper of a rich chocolate brown might 
be used for the side walls; that is, if the 
room is light enough to warrant such treat- 
ment. 

There is a famous dining-room, devised 
by the artist Whistler, furnished in old blue 
and canary color. The wallsare painted in 
greenish blue, the ceiling is pale yellow, and 
the wood-work of the surbase is of a dis- 
tinct lemon tint. The hearth-stone is yel- 
low and the tiles of the fireplace yellow 
bordered with blue. The floor covering is 
matting, with a design of blue and yellow 
squares ; blue china fills the dressers and 
dots the walls, and soft white silk curtains 
lined with canary color drape the windows. 

Deep red is a suitable color for a library, 
and herealso black or dark oak wood-work 
looks best. 

There should by all means be a pleasing 
contrast of color between the various rooms 
of a house, and _ particularly in those which 
open into each other; and in planning the decorations, 
this should always be taken into account. . 

Cool-looking papers are best for bedrooms, and pale 
rose, blue, green blue, or pale amber are good colors to 
choose; but especial care should be taken not to use 
cold colors in a room where the sun seldom enters. 

In a drawing-room familiar to the writer, a plain car- 
tridge paper in deep old pink is used for the lower part 
of the wall, and the upper has a design of pink magnolia 
blossoms, with their green branches on a rich cream 
ground. A picture rail divides the two and forms a use- 
ful place from which to hang small pictures, plaques, 
and plaster bas-reliefs, the larger pictures being hung 
from a similar rail at the ceiling line. 

M. F. HARMON, 





MUCH of the artistic iron-work now in use is held to- 
gether by screws and nuts. These are liable in time to 
become loose, and it is well to know that the joints may 
be made tight again by simply hammering the nuts on 
the edge, which makes them smaller and enables one to 
screw up the piece as firmly as at first. 


OLD FRENCH INTERIORS. 





THE destruction of old buildings which is constantly 
going on in Paris, as in all other large cities, has led to 
the loss of much good decorative work in wood, iron 
and painted panels. Of late years the city has usually 
intervened and bought what was deemed worthy of a 
place in the Cluny or Carnavalet museums or in the 
Louvre. But works of that order of merit are neces- 
sarily few, and collectors and dealers in antiquities have 
reaped many rich harvests, in more than one instance 
by outbidding the city. Most of these works are of the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVI., and their style and ap- 
pearance may be judged of from the illustrations which 
we publish. 

The mantel, door and pilasters, which we gave some 
months ago, belonged to the hétel of Noailles-Mouchy, 
built by the Marquise de Noailles, who became, in 1712, 
Duchesse de Richelieu. Many of these carved panels, 
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when the house was destroyed to carry through the 
boulevard St. Germain, fell into the hands of an English 
dealer, and are doubtless now to be found in London 
houses. The dining-room of the old hétel de Sens, 
which we illustrate herewith, is the work of Lassarance, 
architect of Mme. de Pompadour. Most of the panelling 
of this house, which had become tthe home of the Minis- 
try of War, was sold for a small sum to dealers in 1889 
and 1890; but the old dining-room and tne billiard- 
room were not touched. The larger panels not shown 
in our illustrations contain sculptured figures of animals, 
illustrating the “ Fables” of La Fontaine, alternating 
with mirrors. The panels over the mirrors and doors 
have trophies of musical instruments and baskets of 
flowers very beautifully carved. In the salon of the 
hétel Boucher d'Orsay, now belonging to the Comte 
Duchatel, we return to the period just preceding the 
Revolution, in which the French style was simplified and 
made more elegant by that study of the latter classic 
architecture and sculpture which in the days of the Em- 
pire was carried too far to the destruction of the French 
taste in decoration. The medallions over the doors are 


painted with flower-pieces; the mantel is in marble in- 
crusted with ornaments in gilt copper; the whole of the 
ceiling is occupied by an immense allegorical p 


ainting, 
representing the Apotheosis of Psyche. 





TESTS FOR SILK. 





AN expert, writing in Harper’s Bazar, gives valuable 
hints for testing the quality of silk. The first thing to 
do with your sample is to try and tear it, both lengthwise 
and crosswise. “ If it gives way readily in either dir, 
be sure either that the dye has destroyed the strength, or 
that the thread is composed in part of what is technically 


i tion, 


known as silk waste. Pure silk, properly dyed, is the 
strongest known fibre. Nearly all the cheaper dyes, 
particularly the dark and black ones, have a }yasis of 
metallic salts that eat into and weaken what they color. 
“ Next test the firmness of weave by scraping diago- 
nally across the fabric with the thumb-nail. If it js dy- 
rable and worth buying, the threads will not 

slip for any amount of manipulation. Other- 


wise, the thumb-nail will soon make space 
of loose threads as big as itself. 


“After that ravel out a bit of the silk 
and look carefully at the quality of both 
warp and woof. Sometimes a pure si warp 
has heavily loaded woof. At others, . spe- 
cially in satin weaves, so much of the woof 
as comes on the surface is of pure silk, 
with inferior backing. The pure silk, un- 
loaded, is of a lively lustre and very soft 
to the touch. If the lustre has been arti- 
ficially produced, the fibre feels harsh and 
brittle. If itis silk, but loaded with metal- 
ic dye, the fibre looks like cotton, but is 


somewhat softer. 

“Another test of quality is to pull out 
threads both ways and try their strength 
between your fingers. That is, catch them 
with both hands about an inch apart, give 
a quick outward jerk, and note the force 
necessary to break them. Then try to tear 
the silk along the lines that the threads came 
out of. If it parts so difficultly that there 
are puckers along the tear, it is proof that 
it will wear decently well.” 

The most valuable of the tests for either 
weighting or adulteration of fibre is to burn 
a fragment of the sample, and also some 
ravellings of it. “If it is pure and properly 
dyed, it will take fire with difficulty, even 
when held directly in flame. It will go out 
almost as soon as the flame is withdrawn, 
leaving ashes that are nearly jet black. On 
the other hand, weighted silk is almost dan- 
gerously inflammable. It takes fire readi- 
ly, and once burning, will smoulder through 
the piece, leaving ashes that keep the shape 
of the cloth and are of a light yellowish-red 
color. If there is cotton mixed with the 
fibre, the smell of the smoke will betray it. 
The requisites of a thoroughly good silk are 
strength, smoothness, lustre, and richness, 
without weight, no matter how thick the 
texture. Adulteration invariably causes a 
harsh feeling. In heavy weaves, such as 
brocade, it is particularly important to see 
that the foundation is of sound, firm silk, as otherwise 
the fabric will not repay the cost of making.” The 
writer, of course, refers especially to silks that are sold 
as “ dress goods.” For drapery and upholstery, one sel- 
dom wants to buy pure silk; a well-made mixed silken 
and woollen fabric will not only usually last longer than 
pure silk when applied to furniture, but it will han, bet- 
ter when used for curtains or porti®res, 





INCOMBUSTIBLE PAINT for wood-work may be made 
by mixing the desired color in powder in water saturated 
with potash, to which a little starch paste and common 
clay has also been added to stiffen it. Wood-work 
coated with this paint will not burn nor blister in the 
neighborhood of a stove or gas-light. 


A “POLISH,” decidedly preferable to varnish for 
furniture, may be made by boiling a saturated solution 
of potash in water and adding while it boils pieces of 
beeswax. When cold, this makes a mass of the con- 
sistency of soft soap, which may be applied with a brush, 
and which, with a brisk rubbing, will give a fine polish. 
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TERRA COTTA IN ARCHITECTURE. 


« TERRA COTTA and Its Treatment’ was the sub- 
ject of an interesting discussion recently at the general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Ingress Bell, the principal speaker, and Mr. S. H. 
Leech warmly defended tne use of this material; but 
Mr. Leonard Stokes had nothing to say in its favor. 
He declared that he had “ never used the stuff himself, 
and he trusted that Fate would never deal so hardly 
with him as tocut him off from the use of honest build- 
ing materials, and so send him to the crockery merchant 
in despair.” He held that terra cotta (of course as gen- 
erally used only) was nothing but a miserable mockery, 
composed of mimic masonry; that it had neither con- 
structional, artistic nor businesslike advantages to rec- 
ommend it; and that it was, therefore, unworthy of the 
consideration of the architect. Ter- 
ra cotta had no constructional ad- 
yantayes over other and more nat- 
ural materials. In the first place, 
the usual terra-cotta block had 
practically no weight-carrying pow- 
er,as it wassimply a hollow cube, 
with one side open like a biscuit tin 
with the lid off. 
it do its work it was stuffed with 
cement concrete, and it was that 


In order to make 


stuffing which really did the work. 
Why not trust to the cement con- 
crete alone, which, he _ believed, 
could ye treated as terra cotta was ? 
Instead of that a brittle material 
was introduced, and we had a wall 
composed of three materials of un- 
equal character—terra cotta, con- 
crete, and brick-backing. In prin- 
ciple, he maintained that that was 
bad construction. Even though in 


practice the difficulties could be so 
far got over as to make a building 
stand, the result was no credit to 
the architect, who relied upon the 
manufacturer and the builder to get 
him out of his difficulties. There 
was, no doubt, great skill shown in 
the manufacture of terra cotta, but 
if the manufacturers were not so 
clever, the architect would be forced 
into treating the material more rea- 
sonably, and we should get better 
We suffered all round 
from mfsdirected dexterity of pro- 
duction, combined with poverty of 
design. Terra cotta not 
stand as much weight as good 
brickwork, and only about one third 
of the weight of good Portland 
stone. Terra cotta being very hard, 
and to a great extent non-porous, 
and consequently non-absorbent, 
neither mortar nor cement would 


results. 


would 


adhere properly to it, and any one 
who wanted to test this principle for 
himself might do so by trying to 
fasten two pieces of glass together 
with Portland cement. All terra- 
cotta buildings that he knew of in 
England or on the Continent were 
designed and executed on quite dif- 
ferent lines from those employed by modern builders in 
the material. All constructional blocks were small and 
solid, and were, strictly speaking, brickwork, and not 
what he called terra cotta at all. Coming to the second 
head of his subject, was he right in saying that terra cotta 
had no artistic advantages? He thought so; at any rate, 
hecould not see any. Tohim there was a most distinct 
and well-defined difference between architecture and 
omanent, proportion and mere prettiness, good build- 
ing and showy vulgarity. To‘him,a great deal of terra 
cotta looked about as lifeless as the cheek of a dead 
Chinaman. The effect of a terra-cotta building, how- 
ever, was, to his mind at least, always mechanical and 
dreary. Spontaneity and freshness seemed to be impos- 
sible with such material, which never even weathered, 
blended or toned harmoniously. That some men in the 
profession had used it, and did so constantly with more 
or less effect, was a matter of notoriety. If mere pretty 
buildings were their only aim, he could understand it, 
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but to put up large mock-masonry buildings, con- 
structed, apparently, entirely of terra cotta, was to his 
mind little short of criminal. The design of such build- 
ings appeared to him to be entire violations of those 
principles which they were taught to respect as students. 
The bad effect of these buildings upon the profession 
and the public at large was, he feared, retarding archi- 
tectural progress, and was much to be regretted. He 
had been toid that the old Italian terra-cotta buildings 
would have lost much of their charm if they had been 
erected in any other materials; but the real charm of 
the Italian terra-cotta buildings was that they were 
indigenous, and the natural outcome of local circum- 
stances. The architects of old made the best of the 
materials on hand; they never abandoned stone for the 
sake of such an inferior building material as terra cotta. 
We were now beginning to learn that there was a proper 


FN 
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and legitimate treatment of cast iron,and it was to be 
hoped that some men would arise among us to show 
us what terra cotta was really capable of asa material 
used architecturally. We now looked with righteous 
horror on the cement-covered churches of a past gener- 
ation ; how long would it be before our children arose 
in their turn against the earthenware erections of the 
present day ? 
price, but he believed that a well-designed building of a 
dignified character could be erected quite as cheaply in 
Portland stone as in terracotta. Why, then, use 
earthenware? He was not going to say that all terra- 
cotta buildings, with all their pretty prettinesses, could 
be erected for the same price in Portland stone. He did 
not wish it supposed that he wished to contend that 
terra cotta should not be used at all, he did not go quite 
as far as that; but he contended that it was, at any rate, 
quite unsuitable for large public buildings like South 
Kensington Museum, for example. Terra cotta had led 


He thought terra cotta was dear at any 


DECORATION OF 


some men so far astray that even when they worked in 
stone they ‘hough? in terra cotta, and the result was 
often to make their stone buildings look.as if they, too, 
had been burnt and had shrunk in the operation. He 
had only become a specialist on the subject during the 
last fortnight, but he had during that short time, as well 
as before, seen it made, used and fail. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying as to the advantages of building in terra 
cotta, “ There are none.” 

Colonel Edis expressed his surprise that Mr, Stokes, 
who had confessedly never used terra cotta, should pre- 
sume to speak so strongly against its use. He had, in 
fact, shown his ignorance of the subject. 


CERTAIN colors which should be banished from the 
painter's palette should be banished also from our walls. 
Chrome yellows and all colors prepared from chromate 

y I 
of lead should go, as this color in 
powder produces disastrous effects 
Scheele’s 


green and Paris green contain ar- 


upon the human system. 


senic, <nd should not be employed. 
Prussian blue is also dangerous, and 
so are all the bronzes used in “ il- 
It is difficult at 
times to tell whether these colors 


-luminated” papers. 


may not have been used mixed with 
others; but very pale or broken 
tints of them are, of course, much 
less dangerous than those that are 


stronger and brighter. Happily, 
this accords with what good taste 
would commend; for, the wall- 


paper having to serve simply as a 
background, strong reds, greens, 
blues, and yellows are out of place 
in it. It may sometimes be other- 
wise with a rich stuff or tapestry 
wall-hanging, which may itself serve 
as the principal decoration of a 
room ; but large and showy designs 
in strong and bright colors are in 
wall-paper always in bad taste; for 
they are too common and too poor 
in texture to decorate a room by 
themselves, and they destroy the 
effect of pictures, porcelains, and 
furniture. Both for health and for 
beauty’s sake it is best to avoid such 
papers, 

WHEN a wall-paper is soiled by 
any but a grease-spot, which always 
comes through, it is enough to put 
over it a spare piece of the paper, 
kept for the purpose. But this pa- 


per, which has_ been preserved 
rolled up in a dark closet, will have 
faded much less than that upon the 
wall; it is, therefore, necessary to 
expose it in sunlight until it becomes 


If the 


pattern is a simple one, it is well to 


of the same general tone. 





follow its outlines in cutting the 
new piece. In all cases, the edges of 

the piece to be applied should be 
THE PERIOD scraped down with fine sandpaper, 
so that the outline of the patch shall 
Nail-holes 


in this manner so 


not show too plainly. 

can be covered 

that the repair shall be quite invisible. 
THE objections to wall-hangings other than paper are 
that the cheaper sort—Indian or other cotton prints, 
chintzes, and the like 
paper, or worse, that they catch dust and germs more 
readily, and that the dearer sort—damask and tapestry— 
But these last costly hangings 





are as poor in effect as wall- 


cannot be replaced. 
should be stretched on wooden stretchers like canvas, so 
that it will be easy to take them down when necessary. 
They can then be cleaned and repaired like other stuffs. 
Put up in this way, there is no objection to them but 
their cost. To justify that, they should be real works of 
art. It is ridiculous to pay as much for a poor wall-hang- 
ing as one would have to pay for a good picture. 


TO remove greasy stains and marks from painted 
wood-work use a little benzine applied with a rag, as in 
cleaning articles of wearing apparel. 
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TALKS ABOUT EMBROIDERY. 





SUGGESTED BY THE ART AMATEUR DESIGNS FOR 
THE MONTH. 


T is essential in embroidery in the first 
place to have a good outline to your de- 
sign, and in the second place to keep to 
it. This latter point is not superfluous, 
for nothing is easier than to run over or 

to fall too much within the outline when working. 
To recognize the right kind 

of an outline drawing to use in 
needlework, it is not necessary 
that one should know the laws 
of perspective or the rules that 
govern. the expression of form. 
The more one knows of these 
things, the better for the work, 
but where the knowledge of 
technique is wanting, there is in 
many people an intuitive sense 
which makes it possible for them 
to ._perceive when a drawing is 
out of proportion or lacking in 





true spirit. This sense is usu- 
ally a safe guide—certainly it is 
in that degree in which the per- 
son possesses what may becalled 
a feeling for the truth in art ora 
naturaltaste. Artists themselves 
will sometimes say of a drawing 
which cannot be said to violate 
any rule of design: “It is not 
pleasing’”’—and this means sim- 
ply that the faults are those sub- 
tle ones of harmony, which are 
rather felt by a cultivated or 
natural artistic taste than per- 
ceived by the eye. 

But there are more tangible 
ways of knowing a good design. 
Without doubt the most neces- 
sary quality for embroidery de- 
signs is simplicity. A compli- 
cated drawing expressing a great 
deal in itself will mean almost 
nothing when filled in with 
stitches. When one is working 
with as fine a tool as.a cambric 
needle there is unavoidably a 
great temptation to notice de- 
tail. The difficulty of keeping 
to an outline is increased when 
it is much broken and involved. 
When the space included within 
it is filled up with insignificant 
detail no strength or vivid sug- 
gestion can possibly be brought 
out in the embroidering. There- 
fore one should look for good, 
firm lines which express the 
general character of the object 
rather than for unimportant 
qualities. 

The fundamental difficulty in 
drawing is that one sees too 
much or is likely to put his ab- 
solute knowledge of the object 
in place of the real effect pre- 
sented to the eye. Artists find 
the remedy for this tendency, 
which so weakens the work, in 
“blocking’’—that is, expressing 
entire sides of objects in bold, 
straight lines, meeting each other 
at angles, and disregarding all waves and curves of 
the surface. Designs drawn in this way, with only 
a little toning down of their boldness, possess the 
largest possibilities for embroidery, because they leave 
the worker perfect freedom in that part of the expres- 
sion which is dependent upon the coloring and direction 
of stitches. This idea of strength through breadth is 
well illustrated in the study of beans given last month. 
One can readily ses how much is suggested in the 
sweeping lines, where the general shape claims first 
attention, and is in no case sacrificed to any detail. 
Some ruggedness will surely be lost in expressing the 
continuous lines in what may be called an opposite 


method or by many lines in another direction whose 
width alone forms the edge. 

The second quality to be mentioned grows out of this 
first one of simplicity, so as to be almost a part of it, or 
in a more or less degree, another expression of the same 
quality as applied to embroidery design. It is that de- 
signs for this work must be somewhat conventional. 
Textile materials wrought in thread are not at any stage 
perfectly plastic, certainly they are not as mere material, 
and ought not—when the ornamentation is completed— 
to be used except in a way in keeping with their nature. 
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(FORMERLY IN THE SAN DONATO COLLBCTION.) 


Embroidered pictures in frames can never be as satis- 
factory as painted ones, and seem as much out of place 
as painted tidies, banners, etc. Both are monstrosities. 

The border design, given this month, is a good study 
for heavy-work. It has in it no fine detail which will be 
sacrificed by bold working; indeed, to embroider it 
heavily will be most in harmony with its general effect. 

The color combination may be very elaborate in such 
a study, because it is altogether conventional, and pre- 
sents quite a variety of form. If one is careful to keep 
the balance and to emphasize two or three colors in per- 
fect harmony, little dashes of many colors may then be 
used also. A beautiful color arrangement, and one 


which by slight modification can be adapted to a variety 
of ground shades, is a soft opaque yellow, with terra 
cotta and blue. The blue in this case should not be 
bright, and, fortunately for combination studies, jt js not 
often that one finds the clear blue shades in embroid- 


ery silks. This is frequently a cause for complaint, hy; 
it is indeed a blessing in disguise, for clear |)\yes oui 
difficult to manage, and are rare in nature. The distr. 
bution of these colors may be terra cotta for the flow. 
ers—light pinkish shades ; yellow blending into wi itish 
or opaque greens in the leaves, and the blue in the 
purely conventional curves and 
additions to the design. A sug- 
gestion for gold in th arts 
may be made, if one fers it 
to the blue. _ As just indicated, 
several soft shades of ; may 
be introduced with th: yellow 
and even with the terr. cotta " 
the buds. This col iy be 
used throughout the st for a 
“unit of harmony,” a were. 
The first three shades of each 


color will be enough. 
The work will dey espe- 





cially for a satisfact: effect 
upon the slant of th ches, 
In large drawings, « ts in 
slant are very noticeable. Com- 
mencing at the upper point of 
the leaf in the corner of the 
main design, place first 
stitch—about an inch g on 
what would be the diagonal of 
the design’ssquare. Thi centre 
stitches in the flower ow in 
its triangular calyx and in the 
terminating leaf should all take 
this direction. This line will 
form the axis toward which the 
stitches of this corner group 


should slant. The stiiches in 
the side groups should also be 


perfectly regular, making a gen- 
tle slope toward an imaginary 
line passing through their cen- 


tres. This does not apply tothe 
curving lines which unite the 
groups as stems, nor to the buds 
branching sideways—these have 


course, 


an axis of their own, « 
The little curved lines in the 


flower petals show vers nicely 
the direction the stitches should 
take. The leaf suggestions which 
terminate the stems are a little 
difficult to manage. The prin- 


ciple is that of working round 
a circle, and is accomplished by 


widening on the edge « keep- 
ing the stitches as far «part as 


possible, and lapping them a 
trifle on the inner edge. Some- 
times where the curve is slight 


it will be enough to crowd them 
on the inner line. It requires 
some practice to do this nicely, 
but the effect will be periect. 
The little blocks w! clasp 
together the bunches may be 
covered smoothly in any direc- 
tion, then cross-barred with a 
darker shade, and couched down 
with black. A pretty finish may 
be added by couching a few 
threads of the black sili —spool 
twist is the best—closely about the edge of this me«iallion. 
The borders which enclose the main one | have 
their best effect worked all in one color. Threv or four 
shades of this color, which must be in harmony with the 


coloring of the principal design, may. be us: The 
greens there used, shading almost to white, will result 


in toning down and blending the other colors. The 
petal-like shapes may be worked solid, or long @ d short 
stitch. The curved lines which radiate from them are most 
attractive devices. The prettiest method of working them 
is by exaggerating the embroidering in a circ! ilready 
mentioned. This makes of them a raised ridge, which 
catches the light very prettily. L. BARTON WILSON, 
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NOTES ON INTERIOR DECORATION. 


THE possibilities of new uses for old-fashioned furnie 

re and articles of such solid character that they are still good 
oer ears of service have not yet been exhausted. For instance, 
ee whe are so fortunate as to own a tall silver or bronze 
tandlestick, dating from bygone days, can use it as a standard 
for a lamp. Little ‘‘ banquet lamps,’’ so called, are now to be 
bought made to fit into thesocket of a candlestick, and thus make 
of italamp. Being a little thing, the lamp-shade must be small 














CARVED SIDEBOARD IN MODERN ENGLISH STYLE. 


00, 2 most welcome change to those who are tired of the expan- 
sive billows in paper, silk and lace that are seen everywhere. 
These little shades resemble the others in style, but are prettiest 
when made in silk, and, as they require little material, they are 
not d-ar. There seems to be no change in the style of the large 
ones, nor in the demand for them, Some are in filmy white, 
suggestive of the ballet dancer, others of a bridal character, in silk, 
lace and flowers, others again in every hue and tone to suit all 


complexions and color schemes. Brilliant yellow continues to 
be popular ; it goes well with the dull red Japanese pottery lamp 
bodies now sold. A very pretty style of lamp is a delicate blue, 
suggesting Delft ware, of which the entire lamp is made, and 
which is introduced into the round glass globe. 

An exquisite object in silverware is a vase, lily like in shape, 
with the border daintily cut or fluted, and enriched by a delicate 
openwork design. Clear glass is the perfect material for a vase ; 
but after that comes silver. 

The little, low ** shoe and stocking chair,”’ with its broad seat and 
comfortable look, at once suggests its purpose. Made of ma- 
hogany, with the back enriched by a little carving, it is a hand- 
some as well as useful piece of furniture. Less costly chairs can 
be adapted to the same use by shortening the legs. For a bed- 
room furnished in a light and dainty style, a plain ‘* Shaker” 
chair, with rush-bottomed seat, may be painted some color suita- 
ble for the room and provided with a cushion of s.:mple material 
and not too striking design, Velvet or plush cushions are not 
appropriate. There is no lack of excellent low-priced materials 
in cotton, linen and thin silk, in delicate colors, which are to be 
preferred. The taste which unites the expenditure of five or six 
dollars for ribbons and fabrics to be put on achair costing a 
dollar or two unfortunately is much too common. 

A new departure in upholstery goods, seen at McGibbon’s, is 
corduroy printed in a tore varying slightly from the main color. 





NOTES ON NEEDLEWORK, 


WHERE the edge of a material is buttonholed for 
fringing, or for cutting out the border, a very pretty finish is 
made, when the border is done in white, 
by putting a line of delicate color just 
within the extreme edge of the button- 
holing. In order to avoid the clumsy ef- 
fect which would be produced by using 
embroidery silk, sewing silk is chosen, 
put on in outline stitch. It would not 
look well to introduce any color here 
that is not employed in the design, so 
this device cannot be used on a piece of 
white work, Where the border is but- 
tonholed in scallops, but the border 
extends beyond it, a delicate finish is 
given by sending out from the scallops 
short double rays longer at the centre 
than at the ends. When thecolors are 
well chosen the effect is improved by 
making the rays of a different color 
from the scallops, but a harmonious 
one. Dull pink silk, with a border of 
the same color, the rays being in a very 
delicate yellow, make a pretty com- 
bination, . 

In embroidering a large design on a 
heavy material, such as portiére stuffs, 
the e''ect will be much richer if a heavy 
Tope -ilk be used, and if, instead of 
cover ig the ground solidly, the stitches 
be ier loosely taken in ‘‘ long and 
short,” or embroidery stitch, allowing 











a litt! of the ground to show between 
the sctches, just enough to give a tone 
to the embroidery. Where different 
Color. are used each one may be @aried 
i tone by the greater or less amount of 
groun’ allowed to show, and by work- 
ing some parts of the design solidly one 
More «iement of variety is added. 
Wit is wanted in colored embroid- 
ery 1s not variety of color so much as 
Variety of tone, such as Nature shows ; 
no two of her works are identical in 
color. The true artist shows herself in 
the ski'! with which she tones colors by 
contra: with others, and thus produces this sense of richness. 
— > are no new stitches to report, but there is a combination 
— 12 old ones which gives a little variety. In making small 
s 


or large stems make first a simple outline on each side, then 





from one side work an irregular feather stitch which gives slant- 
ing lines across the space and a double outline on one side. 
This is especially good for large stems which are to be slightly 
accented. 

A simple, effective design lately introduced has the effect of 
heads of thistle-down scattered loosely over the surface. The 
raysare worked in fine silk, more solidly at the centre than at the 
edges, and the stitches meet at the centre ; there is no disk. By 
using three colors the centres can be made either lighter or darker 
than the edges, and if there is a difference made between some of 
the figures in tone more than in color, the effect is improved. 

S. J. RUSSEL. 


In England, ladies are saving the ribbons from their 
husbands’ and brothers’ cigar bundles, and are applying them tp 
velvet and plush, intermixed with gold thread and velvet ribbon. 
So says The Queen, from which we also extract the following 
notes about new needlework materials and other novelties : 

The new darning material for chair-backs, bedspreads and table 
and bassinette covers is only made in white, cream, and buff 
color, is checked somewhat in the semblance of honeycomb 
towelling with raised lines, which, besides being ornamental, 
dispenses with the tediousness of the grounding, and serves as a 
guide tothe blunt needle, which easily pierces through each rib, 
according to the requirements of the pattern. Hence in this 
style of work the darning stitch is restricted to the filling up of 
bold arabesques, large flowers, fruit and foliage, as, for instance, 
showy poppies, and more subdued but quaint horse-chestnuts. 
The outlines and veinings are delineated with stem stitch slightly 
in relief, wrought with ingrain tapestry wool, and well set off by 
the flat and speckled darning which covers the interior. A few 
strokes of glossy black threads or washing silks might with ad- 
vantage be used to brighten up the ‘‘ tout ensemble.’”’ The old fa- 
vorite Turkish twill is still in great demand, especially in a stout 
make, and much sought after ascool quilts for India. With 
this cheerful and durable fabric are made, too, linen, shoe, cabin, 
and work-bags, lavishly strewn with light fancy stitches, embroi- 
dered in coarse white cotton, 

The Royal School of Art Needlework is introducing colored 
embroideries, carried out with fine wool on cream and tinted 
canvas in the Danish and Norwegian style. These are easy of 
execution, and are sold traced out with threads of the same colors 
as those intended for the work. The edges are finished with 
plaited tassels and knotted fringes made of the wools used in the 
embroidery. 

Sachets composed of moiré often have the wavy lines of the 
watering traced out in tiny spangles or beads. 

Egg cosies are now made in the form of a water lily turned 
upside down, the stalk forming the handle. The petals of the 
flower are of white or yellow satin, the outside leaves of green. 

Handsome tea cloths are now composed of bright gold-color- 
ed linen. Round the edges runsa border resembling black lace, 
and worked with black silk. 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


THE cenvas for this study should be primed with a 
transparent wash of yellow ochre and siccatifde Haarlem, Draw 
in the outlines of the composition with a small brush,and raw 
umber used very thinly. 

The mass of the trees is rubbed in with burnt sienna. In rub- 
bing in a mass always put in the dark tone rather thinly, and 
paint the lights heavily. For the shadow under the trees use verte 
emeraude and rose madder. The smaller trees or bushes are 
painted transparently with raw umber, white, verte emeraude, 
cadmium yellow, and afterward retouched solidly with the same 
colors, 

The blue tone in the extreme distance is made with rose mad- 
der, permanent blue,and white. The colors for the field are 
white, green, cadmium yellow, and a faint touch of yellow ochre. 
For the wall use raw umber, permanent blue, a little white, and 
just a suggestion of rose madder. The gray tone on the top of 
the wall is composed of raw umber, blue, yellow ochre, and 
white. These same colors are used in painting the fence on the 
other side of the picture. For the yellow grass use the same 
colors as those given for the bushes. The green grass is painted 
with white, verte emeraude, yellow ochre, and cadmium yellow. 
For the road use white, cadmium orange, and over that drag a 
gray composed of white, rose madder, and permanent blue. The 
lines in the road are of the same colors, only used a little strong- 
er. The tree on the extreme right is yellow ochre, with a slight 
indication of green. This tree is painted against the sky while 
the latter is wet. The.sky should be painted last, The light 
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LOUIS SEIZE BED WITH UPHOLSTERED SIDE, AS A PROTECTION AGAINST DAMP WALLS. 


tone is made with white, cadmium orange and rose madder. 
This tone must be put in first, and then be immediately blended 
into the distance. The blue in the sky is made of white, perma- 
nent blue, and cadmium yellow (Winsor & Newton’s.) 





For the man’s coat use white, with permanent blue ; for the 
trousers white, raw umber, rose madder, and a faint suggestion of 
biue. 

N.B.—Where cadmium yellow is mentioned, it is the German 
cadmium no, 2, 





CARNATIONS. 


THE extremely light and delicate character of this 
study of carnations will be especially appreciated, as it renders 
the subject available for many decorative purposes. The follow- 
ing directions simply indicate the colors to be used in copying. 
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Oi CoLors —The background is painted with permanent 
blue, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, raw umber, and ivory 
black, For the pink carnations, mix a local tone with vermilion, 
white, a little light cadmium, madder lake, and raw umber. In 
the shadows, use madder lake, light red, a little cadmium, and 
ivory black. The lighter pink tones are painted with white, 
light cadmium, and madder lake qualified by a little ivory black. 
The white carnations are laid in at first with a general tone of 
soft warm gray, and into this, while wet, are broken the high 
lights; shadowy and yellow tints at the centres, The col- 
ors used are white, vermilion, yellow ochre, madder lake, and 
ivory black, adding raw umber in the shadows and a little co- 
balt or permanent blue in the half tints. The deep red car- 
nations are painted with madder lake, vermilion, ivory black, 
white, and a little blue. For the bluish-green leaves and buds, 
use permanent blue, cadmium, madder lake, raw umber, and 
ivory black. A little burnt sienna may be added in the deeper 
shadows behind the flowers, Finely pointed sable brushes should 
be used in finishing the leaves and petals. 

WaTER-COLOoRS.—The list of transparent colors to be used in 
this medium is as follows: For the pink carnations, mix 
rose madder, yellow ochre, and lamp-black, adding vermilion 
in the lights, and sepia with light red in the shadows. A 
little cobalt may be run over the half tints.. The white flow- 
ers will need a local wash of pale yellowish gray made with 
yellow ochre, lamp-black, cobalt, and a little vermilion ; all of 
these colors are used in greater or less degrees of strength in 
finishing, following the details of the colored plate. 

The principal characteristic of this method being the opacity of 
the color, chinese white is used throughout, being mixed more or 
less with all the tints, and these are applied somewhat in the 
manner of oil paints. Very little water is employed, and a smal! 
quantity of gum-arabic is sometimes mixed with this, to give 
firmness and bodyto the pigment. The same list of colors serves 
for treatment in both methods, the moist colors which are pre- 
pared in tubes being preferable to all others. 

PASTEL.—This subject must be very delicately treated in pas- 
tel, care being taken to keep the tints fresh ; very little rubbing is 
necessary, the pointed crayons being used whenever possible to 
define the forms. The background 
may be rubbed in first with a pale blue 
crayon over gray, and touches of pink 
are added toward the outer edges of the 
paper. Crayons are selected to match 
as nearly as possible the colors given 
in the plate, and the general effect of 
lightness and delicacy should be pre- 
served throughout. The soft crayons 
are used for the general tones, reserving 
the finely pointed pastels for details in 
finishing. 


TEA SERVICE. 

THESE flower designs, by Miss 
Lalla Hopkins, are to be treated in 
pink and gold, the white china being left 
as background. For the first painting 
of the flowers, use carmine no. 2 mixed 
with a very little apple green, which 
makes a gray, but do not make the 
pinks too gray, as they are prettier kept 
simple. For bright touches use car- 
mine no. 3. Be careful of this color, 
as it is very strong, and is apt to fire 
red. For the darkest shades use violet- 
of-iron ; for the centres of the flowers, 
use apple green with yellow-for-mixing. 
Shade with brown green. The leaves 
and stems are to be painted in the usual 
apple green, yellow-for-mixing, brown 
green, and dark green no. 7, with 
touches of yellow ochre. 

Tint the handles, spout of teapot, 
and cream pitcher with rose pompa- 
dour ; tip the knobs of the handles 
with gold, removing the tint first ; put 
on all edges in gold. Look over your 
china carefully to be sure there are no 
specks of paint where the gold is to go. 

The border outlined with gold would 
add much to the appearance of the set ; 
be sure it is delicately done; heavy 
outlining is seldom pretty. The-geometrical lines are to be in 
gold ; be careful to make graceful curves. It is always best to 
have the china fired twice, as it gives better color effect, and one 
is able to retouch the gold should it scatter. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. ° 


ART. 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE FRIEND, by John Ruskin, 
will be found delightful summer reading by those acquainted 
with the author’s peculiarities. Unluckily there still are people 
who feel discommoded when, in the midst of a carefully worded 

ge, Mr. Ruskin drops the reins and plies his imagination 
with whip and spur. The change of gait is often too much for 
humdrum folk, bent solely on acquiring information as easily as 
possible. But there are others who enjoy his rhetorical flights, 
his humorous exaggerations perhaps even as much as his more 
solid qualities. These will find their Ruskin entire in the Letters. 
He goes to enormous pains to ascertain a fact, and, like Chaucer’s 
scholar, he is as willing to teach as to learn. But he puts the 
purely verbal side of Bible criticism on an equality with observa- 
tion of nature. Apropos of some wise remarks on the purchas- 
ing power of a penny, he has a glowing description of the for- 
mation of the veins of copper in the recesses of the earth. He 
pictures a jam tart in similar terms to those he would use in de- 
scribing an Alpine formation. And while busy with death and 


eternity, he goes into town every day to study Turner, and finds _ 


time to visit Professor Newton, who is ‘‘ giving long names to 
brass farthings,’’ and to be introduced at Oxford to ‘* Athlone’s 
fourteen dogs.’’ The artist with whom he was studying at the 
time—Harding—naturally enough seems to him a person of great 
importance ; but Turner is ‘* the epitome of all art.’”’ There is 
much in the book which brings us back to the mental attitude of 
the advanced thinkers of fifty years ago, and it seems a curiously 
timid attitude ; but there are evidences in every letter of a mind 
already better furnished than the average with material for 
thought, and determined to use it initsownway. Many passages 
are, even now, stimulating, or state objections to current theories 
that have not yet been removed. The letters on ‘ shading”’ are 
what we could best spare, but even those are worth reading. A 
dull page is nowhere to be found. (Macmillan & Co., $1.50.) 


THE YELLOW BOOK, the new English illustrated 
quarterly magazine, is distinguished in various ways from its 
predecessors. In the first place, it makes a solid volume sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Then, it is extremely—we might say 
excessively—modern intone; andit has among its contributors 
and artists some men of uncommon talent. Among these is Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley, who has devised a style of drawing peculiar 
and not alto- 
gether agreeable, 
but decidedly 
novel. He relies 
for his effects on 
flat black and 
white, with at 
most a single tone 
of gray. Yet, 
having a really 
good sense of col- 
or, his drawings 
have nothing of 
the look of a 
silhouette. His 
favorite subjects 
are modern, but 
are very fantas- 
tically treated. 
In the second 
number of the 
quarterly, now 
before us, he has 
a group of six 
illustrations, of 
which the titles are ‘‘Gargons de Café,” ‘‘The Slippers of 








Cinderella’ (with their wearer), a full-length *‘ Portrait of. 


Mme. Regane’’ in outline, and three illustrations of a fan- 
tastic ‘‘Comedy-Ballet of Marionnettes,’”’ Among the other 
illustrations are a beautiful ‘‘ Renaissance of Venus,’’ by Mr. 
Walter Crane, a ‘‘ Portrait of Henry James,” in crayon, by Mr. 
John S, Sargent, ‘* The Old Man’s Garden,” anda clever pen 
sketch, by E. J. Sullivan, The text is not equally interesting. 
A short story, ‘‘ The Coxon Fund,” by Mr, Henry James, Jr., 
and a criticism on the first volume of the magazine, by Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, are the things best worth reading. The title of 
Mr. Austin Debson’s little poem, ‘*Sat est Scripsisse’’ might 
apply to the rest. Mr. Hamerton thinks that the text of the first 
volume should be styled ‘‘ Literature,” and not ‘* Letter-press,’’ as 
it was in the table of contents. It seems to us that, with a few 
exceptions, the editor named it aright. He finds the yellow cov- 
er ‘‘glaring,”’ in which we quite agree with him. Of Mr. 
Beardsley, he says that he seems to have a peculiar tendency 
‘*to the representation of types without intellect and without 
morals.” If Mr. Sickert's portrait of Mr. Beardsley in the pres- 
ent number could be taken as correct it would go far to explain 
that tendency. Mr. Beardsley should caricature Mr. Sickert in 
the next. We would not go so far as to say with Mr. Hamerton 
that ‘*some of the most dreadful faces in all art are to be found 
in the illustrations (full of exquisite ornamental invention) to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ‘Salome.’ They are merely those of wom- 
en without moral character of any sort, good or bad. And be- 
sides Mr. Beardsley should not be taken seriously. His draw- 
ings are evidently meant as jokes. They are in bad taste at 
times, but that may perhaps be forgiven for the sake of their 
“* exquisite ornamental” quality. On the whole, the magazine 
has the failing of everything that aims to be ultra-modern. It 
is shallow, often impertinent, and its only chance of success lies 
in changing its character with every breath of fashion. (Boston, 
Copeland & Day, $1.50.) 


THE PORTFOLIO monographs on artistic subjects 
continue to fulfil the promise of the early numbers of this new 
issue of the deservedly esteemed English periodical edited by 
Philip G. Hamerton. The present form is admirably adapted 
for binding the numbers, and one may look forward toa series 
of delightful volumes for the library. With the June issue the 
first half year was brought to a close witha capital critical and 
biographical sketch by Claude Phillips, of FREDERICK WALKER, 
that ili-fated young genius to whom we have often referred in 
The Art Amateur. The illustrations we have given are here 
sapereeneet by those of some of his work not hither.o pub- 
ished, 

The July issue of The Portfolio shows a temporary departure 
from the biographical character of its predecessors. It is given 
over to William Sharp, who talks about FAIR WoMEN in Paint- 
ing and Poetry, apropos of the Grafton Gallery Exhibition. The 
first part of the pamphlet is strictly germane to the subject and 
entertaining ; but the latter and greater part is very like padding, 
employed to help out the illustrations, which, by the way, are 
abundant and excellent. Certainly the device is a very stale one 
of supposing the personages portrayed to descend from their 
frames and converse about themselves and their contemporaries. 
Gilbert employed it on the stage in the operetta, ‘‘ Ages Ago,”’ 
and it has often been used since in literature. The ‘‘ mono- 
graph” concludes with Mr. Sharp’s more successful essay at 
originality in describing an imaginary gallery of ‘‘ Fair Women 
painted by the poetsand romanticists,”’” (Macmillan & Co.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ROGER WILLIAMS, by Oscar S. Straus, is a readable 
biography of one of the few men of our colonial period whose 
importance it would not be easy to overestimate. Williams was 
the son of an Enclish tailor, but was well educated. He er- 








gaged in the religious controversies of his time, and soon found 
himself obliged to leave England for Massachusetts. But the 
narrow theocracy then established there seemed to him even more 
tyrannical than the English Church, and he was considered on 
his part ‘‘contentious and extreme”’ in his opinions, especially 
in maintaining that the civil power should not be invoked to 
settle religious differences. For this he was banished, or, as his 
chief adversary, Cotton, put it, ‘‘ enlarged” out of Massachusetts, 
and he thereupon retired to what was at the time the wilderness 
of Rhode Island, and with five companions founded the settle- 
ment of Providence, He was joined soon after by six others, who 
shared in the distribution of the lands that he had bought f.om 
the Indians. The government which ke instituted was distinctly 
limited to civil matters only, and religious liberty wasarecognized 
principle in it. Williams applied himself to study the Indian 
languages, and was thus enabled to serve both the Indians and 
the colonists in preventing war. In 1643 he was sent to England 
to procure a charter, and, the Revolution having already begun, 
obtained one from the Parliament. On a second visit he became 
acquainted with Cromwell and Milton. His charter in its main 
provisions was renewed by Charles II. Thus Williams may be 
said to have been one of the foremost pioneersof religious liberty. 
Mr. Straus’s book is very well written and is furnished with a 
useful index and with a photographic fac-simile of Williams's 
handwriting as frontispiece. (The Century Co.) 


THE Days GF LAMB AND COLERIDGE is a fairly 
successful attempt to reproduce in the guise of romance the as- 
sumed common episodes, as well as the notable events, in the 
lives of the famous coterie of writers who figured in the first half 
of this century. The conversations are distressingly weak, but 
the narrative has been materially strengthened by frequent and 
discriminating quotations from published letters. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

THE WINGs OF ICARUS: Being The Life of one 
Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by herself in: I. Thirty-five Let- 
ters, Il. A Fragmentary Journal, and III. A Postscript. The 
clever daughter of Alma-Tadema has at least studied literary 
expression to some purpose, although her dainty little romance 
under the above title abounds in marks of immature thought. 
The gradua! expansion of Emilia’s pure love for the guileless 
young poet of the cottage is told with rare delicacy and charm in 
the epistolary portion. The peaceful idyl afterward becomes 
disturbed, and a tinge of very real pathos enters into the tale, 
until in the postscript a truly tragic climax is reached. Emilia 
had borrowed the wings of Icarus and thought to soar with them 
into the very highest heaven, butalas ! the heat of the sun’s rays 
melted the wax of her pinions, and she fell into the deep sea ; 
nevertheless, she saw the sun, (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 


CLAUDIA HYDE, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, is a 
not unpleasing, although rather commonplace, story constructed 
on decidedly old-fashicned lines. Young Gerald Mildmay, no 
longer able to gratify his luxurious tastes, sails from England for 
America, with a view to retrieving his impaired fortunes. Fall- 
ing sick on a ‘‘ wild-cat”’ farm in Virginia, to which he has been 





lured by a specious advertisement, he is induced with little ur 
ing to accept the hospitality of an ideal colonial homestes] 


pending the period of convalescence. Courtly old ‘* Mars Addi 
son’’ has a daughter, Claudia by name, who happens to be - 
cumbered with no failings worth mentioning. Unfortunat - 
or perhaps fortunately, such embodiments of virtue and ion i 
ness are unknown to real life. What follows need not be told 
here. Miss Baylor’s novel abounds in platitudes; neverthele: 

it is optimistic and wholesome, which surely counts ; - 
thing in thesedays. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


ACTING AND ACTORS, by Alfred Ayres, author of 
“‘ The Orthoépist,”’ etc., is, no doubt, a very good book in ig 
way ; that is, if one is content to regard the art of the player 
exclusively from the elecutionist’s standpoint. Mr, Ayres prob- 
ably knows a great deal about “‘ words,” but as an intelligent 
critic of acting and actors he seems to be sadly hampered by the 
limitations of his profession. A large part of the volume is de. 
voted to some controversial passages between the author and the 
well-known ‘*‘ Nym Crinkle,” in which we are inclined to think 
the latter comes out easily the victor. The work is embellished 
with a variety of portraits of Mr. Ayres, also of his editorial 
friends, Messrs. Werner and Fiske. These last, wit! James A 
Waldron, have contributed respectively a preface, an introduc. 
tion, and a prologue. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 


His VANISHED STAR, by Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Murfree), is in great part made up of a series of brilliant de. 
scriptions of certain atmospheric changes peculiar to the Tep. 
nessee mountains. These dazzling pen pictures, in which the 
author is continually threatening to exhaust the Eng!i-h vocaby. 
lary, are certainly impressive and beautiful. The story, how- 
ever, seems to be regarded in the light of a minor con: ideration, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


Or Some. 


NOvEL NOTES, a recent production of Je:ome K, 
Jerome, gives an original and entertaining story of { ur ambi- 
tious young men who undertake to write a novel in «ollabora- 
tion. They hold business meetings at stated interva!s for the 
purpose of exchanging views. The minutes of thes: meetings 


cannot be even 
faintly outlined, ‘ 
but, suffice it to 
J 
~~ 











say, they are well 
EX LIBRIS 


worth the read- 

ing, although un- CHRIS TABEL 
fortunately the 
great work 
in contemplation 
never assumed 
definite shape. 
‘* Novel Notes” 
may be said to do 
for the literary 
world what 
‘*Stageland” did 
for the thgatre, 
only the ‘* Notes” 
are more grace- 
ful, refined, and 
genuinely humor- 
ous. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
(Henry Holt & 
Co., $1.25.) 


My SuM- 
MER IN A Mor- 
MON VILLAGE, by 
Florence A, Mer- 
riam, is refresh- 
ing in its simpli- 
city and cheeri- 
ness. Theauthor 
and a friend 
sought and found 
an ideal ‘** haven 
of rest’ in the 
midst of a hum- 
ble little com- 
munity some- 
where between 
the Wasatch and 
the great lake. 
The reader soon nan 
becomes intimate 
with the entire 
village from a 
‘* Mother in Israel” down to ‘‘ Jumbo,” the horse, and ‘‘ Daisy,” 
the pet calf, and, like the author, he grows to love them all. 
Naturally there are a few more serious chapters in the book de- 
voted to the consideration of polygamy and the doctrines of the 
Latter-Day Saints. These, while possibly instructive, seem a 
trifle labored. Miss Merriam’s breezy impressions and chit-chat 
would have been sufficient in themselves, (Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., $1.00.) 


Two STRINGS TO HIS Bow, by Walter Mitchell, is 
the rather bewildering tale of one Creswell Price, a suburban 
clergyman, ungainly in appearance and of an abstracte«: turn of 
mind, who for some obscure reason flees his parish to come back 
shortly disguised as a waiter and bearing the name «i Robert 
Kenworthy. What follows beggars description. Rv ert be- 
comes an ideal servant, first of a wealthy widow wit) a fair 
daughter and afterward of the senior warden of his former 
church. Eventually his identity is discovered and his good name 
vindicated, while the maiden gladly accepts him for !etter or 
worse. * All goes well until the senior warden, who is als« trustee 
for the widow, dies suddenly, leaving his own and othe: people's 
affairs in hopeless confusion, for which state of things, 't seems, 
the rector’s dual character is largely responsible. Wit) the end 
comes disentanglement for everybody, excepting, alas! ‘he poor 
reader. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, by Anthony Hop, is 5° 
deliciously original and fantastic in conception that the author 
may well claim the right to tell his own story. It is enough to 
























intimate that the reader will fancy himself transporte: back to 
the days of chivalry, although the action takes place at the end 
of the nineteenth century. The only fault of this fas inating 


little romance is that it comes to an end too soon. (He:ry Holt 
& Co., 75 cents.) 


WITCH WINNIE IN ParRISs, by Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney, is certainly vivacious and at times almost interesting, but we 
cannot help hoping for vastly better work from this clever author 
when she sees fit to continue the history of this young lady with 
the unfortunate name. Witch Winnie herself, however, is natu 
ral, wholesome, and charming, rather more so, in fact, than most 
of her friends. The illustrations are by J. Wells Champney- 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A STUDENT'S ROMANCE, by Richard B. Kimball, 
seems to be nothing more than a series of tales of Bohemian life 
in Paris a quarter of a century ago. Many are bad, some are I- 
different, and a few may be read without serious waste of time, 
(G. W, Dillingham, 25 cents.) 
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EX-LIBRIS. 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN BOOK-COLLECTOR. 


To th: Editor of The Art Amateur. 


DEAK SIR: In your issue of February, 1894 (Vol. XXX., 
No. 3), inthe department of ‘‘ Ex-Libris Notes,” you copy an 
error wich appeared in Mr. W. J. Hardy’s volume ‘‘ Book- 
Plates,” in giving the date of birth of William Byrd, ‘‘ of West- 
over in Virginia Esquire,” as 1694, whereas that worthy pioneer 
American book-collector was born March 28th, 1674, as may be 
read upun his tombstone in the grounds at Westover, where he 
died August 26th, 1744—just a century and a half ago. 

In the ** Check List of American Book-Plates,” June issue of 
your magazine, page 19, the date of 1760 is assigned to the plate 
of Wiliam Byrd, These errors should be corrected, lest they 
mislead other readers, and as they have some bearing on the 
question of who were the early possessors of libraries in Colo- 
nial America. According to Allibone, William Byrd contributed 
tothe ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,’’ 1697, an ‘‘ Account of a 
Dapple.| Negro Boy,” and as Colonel Byrd, of Westover, was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, perhaps this learned essay obtained 
for him that honor. 

The writer has before him a volume which once belonged to 
the Westover Library, and which, besides containing the book- 
plate, has the autograph ina beautiful old hand of “ William 
Byrd 10/o. Virtus Instar Omnium’’ upon the title-page, and 
divers annotations almost microscopically engrossed upon the 
margins of various pages. The book is Dr. Martin Lister's ‘“‘ A 
Journey to Paris in the Year 1698,” and may have served the 
young Virginian as a Baedeker when he “‘ visited the court of 
France,” as is mentioned also on his tombstone. The annota- 
tions show him to have been a keen observer, and, with the 
book, are worthy of a more extended description than you could 
find room to grant them. Yours very truly, 

1740 EDGELEY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, F, E. MARSHALL. 

August 10, 1894. 





COLONIAL BOOK-PLATES. 


THE four colonial plates we reproduce above are all 
early American, and belong to the last century. They are very 
scarce, and little is known about their owners, 


THE John Walters Gibbs is probably a Rhode Is- 
land plate, evidently engraved in this country; from 1770 to 
1790. 

THE Will™ Thompson, Esq., is quite unknown ; 
the date is about 1/60. 


THE John Hanchett plate belongs to Hartford, Conn., 
dite 1765. 


THE plate with the motto “ Deo Regique Debeo,” 
with Indian supporters, is presumed to be that of Sir William 
Johnson; the arms are certainly his. Did he use this as his 
book-plate or is it the plate of his son ? ‘ 


ANY further information regarding these four plates 
will be appreciated, and help to solve some knotty questions as 
toearly American plates. The Johnson plate is from the collec- 
tion of Mr. E. H. Bierstadt, of New York, who has a good col- 
lection of American and other ex-libris. The other examples 
are from the collection of Mr. Henry Blackwell, of New York, 
who has among his many thousand specimens of various nations 
about seven hundred and fifty varieties of American ex-libris, 





BOOK-PLATES DESIGNED FOR WOMEN. 


Mt CH may be said under this head, and the subject 
will furnish us interesting material for future notices. A charm- 
ing assortment of last century plates used by ladies has been put 
into the hands of the engraver, and will soon appear. We give 
on the opposite page a few very 
modern ones. Those top and 
bottom: are by Miss Edith Anne 
Greene, 14 Royal Park, Clifton, 
Bristo!. This lady has designed 
More (han a dozen book-plates, 
Mostly for members of her own 
Sex. Our two examples are 
characteristic of her genre, par- 
ticular ly her own ex-libris, 
which she describes as follows : 
“View of theruinsof the Abbey 
of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
Where iy family have lived for 
Some time and my birthplace. 
The abbey was founded 870, de- 
Stroyed 1540, and the ruins have 

n inhabited about 200 years. 
The objects in the foreground 
indicate my principal pursuits— 
Paintin, etching, heraldry, and 
kenealozy, besides collecting. 
The crowns transfixed by ar- 
rows in the corners form the 
arms of the town in honor of 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
who was shot to death by the 
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Danes there in 870.’ Most of the other plates designed by Miss 
Greene show similar personal features of their owners. The 
celtic strapwork motive seen in the border of the “‘ library” plate 
is found in much of her work of this kind. 





BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED, 


THE Rev. Thomas W. Carson, M.A., of Dublin, sends 
us identifications of anonymous plates 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 
22, 23, 25. In all of these he has been anticipated except in the 
cases of 11 and17. Of the first he writes: ‘‘I take this to be 
Nicholson, quartering Downes, County Chester, England.” Of 
the second : ‘‘In my judgment, this is Cornewall, of Delbury, 
County Salop, England.” His description of 22 varies somewhat 
from that by Mr. Henry Ernest Wood, and is less comprehen- 
sive. He says: ‘‘ No. 22 is Curteis, of Windmill Hill, County 
Sussex, representing Curteis, of Appledore, and of Tenterden ; 
both places, County Kent, England.” In Mr. Wood's identifica- 
tion the name is spelled Curtis—without ane. In regard to No. 
6, Mr. Carson finds that Mr. Woods and Mr, Libbie were right 
and that he was in error. 


CHECK LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 
COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL. 


[Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur. ] 
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UNKNOWN PLATES. 


INFORMATION is wanted 
concerning the ownership of 
the book-plates given at the 
bottom of this page. Corre- 
spondents will please refer to 
them by the numbers attached 
to them. Subscribers desiring 
the identification of specimens 
in their collections will please 
consider themselves at liberty to 
use our columns for that pur 
pose. Great care will be taken 
of plates entrusted to us for 
reproduction, and they will be 
returned to the owners in as 
gvod condition as they reach us. 
By this means of presenting 
fac-similes of originals, we are 
confident that identification of 
unknown ex-libris will be much 
easier than by mere descriptions 
of the plates. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


REARRANGING AN OLD-FASHIONED ROOM. 


Str: Please advise me as to furnishing my living- 
room at the least possible expense compatible with harmony. It 
is papered with a fine clover pattern in olives and a small crimson 
flower in it. My carpet is old, three-frame body brussels, the 
colors being crimson, old gold, and black upon a white ground— 
one of those large patterns much in use about twenty-five years 
ago—handsome in its day. Between the windows is a large old- 
fashioned mirror, with gilt frame and white marble slab and gilt 
brackets. There is a crimson portiére. My furniture is black 
walnut covered with crimson rep, and faded and worn. I have 
two walnut marble-top tables, and several very old-fashioned 
mahogany tables—one round—and several leaf tables, old-fash- 
ioned lamps, and Swiss lace curtains and shades. Would you > 
holster the furniture? If so, with what material and colors? Or 
would you make slips to cover it ?_ If so, of what material and 
colors? Remember, please, that I wish to make the most I can 
of what I have. E. F. G. 

Remove the old carpet, and if you are not disposed to re-carpet 
the whole floor, paint or stain and varnish it for three or four 
feet from the walls all around. This can be done at trifling cost 
if you ask for a can of ‘‘ cherry gloss” paint. Then buy a square 
of carpet, selecting a rich tan shade, plain, with a simple border 
large enough to cover over the bare space. Re-cover your chairs 
with slips of French cretonne, selecting a pretty pattern in olives 
on a cream ground, with a little crimson in the flowers. This 
will bring harmony between the walls and furniture and their cov- 
erings, which may really be made to look charming, and, having 
the advantage of being washable, always look fresh and inviting. 
If your crimson portiéres are too faded or old to look well, re- 
place them with some pretty tapestry or damask curtains, in one 
or two shades of olive. As you have a surfeit of tables, exchange 

.some of them—particularly those with marbl- tops—for a lounge 
or divan, or escritoire. Thus, with your old mirror, furniture 
and a judicious use of a few good rugs—Oriental preferred—to- 
gether with your bric-d-brac, your room should present a com- 
fortable and harmonious appearance. 





MOCK “*ANTIQUE” FURNITURE. 


S. F. K.—We have examined the carved oak furniture 
you mention. It is not old. The ‘antique’? appearance was 
got by means of the fumes of liquid ammonia. If you like the 
look of it, you can produce the same effect yourself on any piece 
of new furniture that is not varnished. The ammonia is poured 
into a saucer or plate, and the piece to be colored is then cov- 
ered—a packing-box overturned will do, It may be necessary to 
renew the ammonia three or four times, A piece too large to be 
so treated will gradually gain the required tone if kept for some 
time in a stable. The venders of modern antique furniture know 
this, and will sometimes play with their victim by telling him 
that they ‘* found” such or such a piece in a stable, They may 
have done so; but they found it where they put it, for the above 


purpose. 


OLD FURNITURE IN A NEIV HOUSE, 


Sir: I am about to fit up a new house with old _fur- 
niture, and as I can go to very little expense, I take the liberty 
of asking the advice of The Art Amateur. I enclose a drawing 
of the ground floor plan. The house is finished in mountain 
pine—naturalcolor, The floors are simply pine also, The walls 
are soft gray. The view from the windows on the south side is 
very fine, and I do not wish to furnish my windows too much. 
My present stock of furniture consists of hat-stand, hall-chair, 
settee, and marble-topped table in mahogany, all very good. 
Besides I have an old clock encased in dark cherry, a cabinet in 
California redwood; also an old-fashioned secretary of red- 
wood, in which are some very handsome panels of the burl red- 
wood, Thehallcarpet is in shades of mahogany and old yellow ; 
the parlor furniture in cherry and rattan; that of the dining- 
room is in antique oak, I havetwoand a half pairsof handsome 
Irish point curtains, and some old red silk curtains, which I can 
perhaps utilize better in the bedrooms, I want my draperies as 
nearly moth-proof as possible. I want to use subdued coloring 
in every place possible to do so. 

I intend painting tiles for the mantel. Can you tell me where 
I can get the large tiles? Can you suggest any decoration for 
tiles other than floral ? 

Suggestions for treatment of floors, doors, windows, couch, 
and anything else will be most gratefully received. 

Can Venetian bent iron work be utilized as fixtures for modern 
gas jets ? 

What can be done with walnut furniture to render it less 
gloomy in effect ? 

I have a copy of The Boston Gazette and Country _<=znal, 
dated March 12, 1770, containing an account of tii =oston 
Massacre. I have it now framed between glasses and hung, but 
it is very awkward to get to the back of it. Can you tell me of 
a better way to preserve it ? 

have also an old silhouette. How shall I frame it ? 
M. M. C., San Diego, Cal. 

Experiment will help you to decide the most tasteful disposi- 
tion of your various belongings. Have the floors of your draw- 
ing and dining-rooms stained, waxed, and polished ; if of hard 
wood using a judicious selection of rugs for the former, anda 
square of Turkey or Brussels carpet for the latter room—a plain 
ground of an old-gold tint. with a rich border embodying some 
warmer tints. An economical yet serviceable carpet goes under 
the name of “ filling ;” it is a perfectly plain ground, which may 
be had in different shades. With a wide border it looks very 
well. 

There is little or nothing that will escape the moths in time; 
but dealers will tell you they,io not get into silk or cotton goods. 

We suggest that you use your red silk curtains in conjunction 
with your Irish point lace, the lace being innermost at the near- 
est window jambs of the two bays—that is, at the starting of the 
bay—and one curtain between each window either in lace or silk 
tapestry, selecting a rose-tinted ground for the drawing-room, 
and a fawn or old gold color for the dining-room. These cur- 
tains, which will hang from a pole specially fitted to the shape 
of the bay, should be carefully fluted and caught up about two 
feet from the ground, equally on each side. Use your spare 
Irish point lace to curtain the window I on your plan. For your 
folding doors use curtains of heavier make in tapestry, embody- 
ing more or less of the window curtain tints, with figures in 
deeper shades. Choose for the .hall curtains a fleur-de-lis or 
other flower in old golden yellow, on a turquoise-blue ground, 
also a similar one to the arch at E. 

Regarding furniture, your old clock will stand on. the stair 
landing. Bring your cabinet and secretaire into the drawing- 
room ; one of them will fit well in the recess of window I. 
Place the piano in the octagonal corner on the opposite side of 
the room. We suggest that you have an artistic seat made to 
fit under the windows marked FF in your plan, and advise the 
free use of pillows in various silk coverings. 

White Minton glazed tiles or white china tiles can be obtained 
through any dealer in artists’ materials, up to 15 or 16 inches 
in size. As a change from floral design, try some subjects in 
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land or sea-scape, after the manner of the old Delft ware, in 
**old blue.” 

Wrought Venetian iron work is freely used in gas fixtures by 
the best firms, and some very chaste designs are to be found at 
little more than the cost of those in brass, 

To relieve the gloominess of walnut furniture, bring out the 
mouldings or ornament in oil colors—pale mahogany tint or 
black and gold. The writer has seen a whole bedroom suit that 
was old and ugly metamorphosed by the painting it an old ivory, 
the panels of the bedstead being relieved by the addition of 
papier maché ornamant in relief, such as ribbon scrolls and 
wreaths. 

Have the newspaper between the two glasses framed by a 
cabinet-maker in a double frame—that is, having two fronts, and 
hung on —_ in the manner of a pier glass between two stand- 
ards, and use it as a sort of screen. 

— the silhouette framed in a walnut panel frame and under 
glass. 





PREPARING DESIGNS FOR PUBLICATION. 


J. J. asks: (1) “Is it necessary that all designs be 
original which are sent to magazines ? (2) Should designs in- 
tended for wood carving always be shaded ; and if so, should the 
shading be done with the pen or will washes do? (3) Is Hig- 
gins’ waterproof drawing ink the proper ink to use for draw- 
ing designs ? (4) Is thin card-board too heavy to draw designs 
on? I have trouble getting the heavy white paper which you 
recommend,” 

(1) Yes. (2) It is best to shade them where it is neces- 
sary to indicate the direction of the modelling, although ex- 
perienced carvers, as a rule, are satisfied with designs merely in 
outline. Whatever shading is to be done must be with the pen. 
‘* Washes” are not permissible in any part of a design which is io 
be reproduced by any of the photo-engraving processes such as 
are now invariably employed by publishers for all such work. 
You cannot do better than take as your model any one of the 
drawings made by Mr. Jenckes of his wood-carving designs which 
appear nearly every month in The Art Amateur. (3) There is 
nothing better for the purpose. (4) Any smooth white paper 
will do, but it must not be so thin as to tear with ordinary hand- 
ling. 


C. J.. Mrs. J. K., AND OTHERS.—We cannot tell 
what we would pay for designs until we see them. It isno good, 
however, to send them in color. To be acceptable for reproduc- 
tion, they should be drawn very simply (in outline generally) with 
perfectly black ink on smooth white paper or bristol-board. It 
is well sometimes to draw them first in lead-pencil and then go 
over the work in ink with an architect’s drawing pen, so as 
to ensure even, umiform lines. On no account should gray or 
bluish ink be used, or a pen making uneven and unequal, 
scratchy lines. The dtawing should leave the draughtsman’s 
hands looking just as it should when published ; for it will be re- 
produced photographically, absolutely in fac-simile, It is well, 
however, to remember that if made at least a third larger than it 
is to appear, the effect of neatness will be enhanced. 


OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


B. C. asks : “ Will you be so kind as to give directions 
for the painting of the head of an old man, with little or no color, 
of sallow complexion, with heavy folds of flesh extending from the 
nostrils to the corner of the mouth, cheeks somewhat sunken, and 
eyelids very much lapped over the eyes, ‘‘ crow feet’’ abundant ? 
The difficulty lies in knowing how to color the shadows of these 
heavy folds of flesh, and the edges as they meet the high lights. 
The subject has the face slightly turned to the right, with the light 
falling on the broad side of the cheek. The picture is to be col- 
ored in oil from a photograph.” 

In painting an old man’s head, of sallow complexion, the oil 
colors used are as follows: For the local tone, mix yellow ochre, 
light red, white, cobalt, raw umber, and a little ivory black. For 
the shadows, use raw umber, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, a little 
permanent blue, and ivory black ; add white and madder lake in 
parts. Where the heavy folds of flesh take a very high light, use 
































WOODEN MANTEL IN DUTCH RENAISSANCE STYLE, 


(From The Cabinet Maker, London.) 
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white, vermilion, and a very little light cadmium, w 
ivory black. In the reflected lights add yellow ochre 
der lake. 


C, W.—The same colors are used in painting 4} 
feathers of a black swan as for any other bird of black sheath ne 
permanent blue, red, yellow, and white. There will be very — 
pure black seen under the sun rays which glance from the ben e 
plumage, reflecting in a subdued key all these colors tuned — 
to grays of various shades. Look carefully at the effect of jj May 
and make the high lights sharp and brilliant, painting them . t, 
a small flat bristle or sable brush, turning this edgewis« jn ith 
Our next article, on ‘‘ Still-Life,” will contain somethin > am 
subject. 5 is 

. T.—The oil colors.used in painting the backs 
Pm colored plate, ‘* Butterflies,’’ ae inthe Augi ground 


ith a little 
and mad. 


t num 
are cobalt, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and j: ory Dla 
Of the two latter very little is needed. If water-coloys are used 
you will need cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, ind lamp. 


black, and a little cadmium in the lower part. 


T. B.—In laying large flat tints in water-colors, yse 
two brushes on the same handle, the second to be kept moist 
with water and to be used tosoften each touch of the one bearine 
the color immediately after it is placed. In this way, more suc. 
cessfully than in any other, perfectly even tints may Le laid over 
any extent of surface; 


C. B.—The cause of the oil painting crackin so badh 
is doubtless due to the injudicious use of the lakes: 


ese colors 
should never be used without siccatif, and should als«) be aie 
over a hard, dry preparation of solid color. The on! remedy is 
to repaint the canvas, using solid color, and siccatif a uggested, 
Even with all due precaution, these transparent colors will at 
times crack in valuable oil paintings, when exposed ' extremes 


of heat and cold. 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF ** YANKEE LOODLE.” 


A. D. asked: “ What become of Willard, painter 
of ‘Yankee Doodle’ ? A correspondent from Marble}:ead, Mass, 
writes: ‘Mr. Willard now resides in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
picture is in the Abbot Public Library, at Marblehead. It was 
retouched last year by the artist.” 


WHY WE SHADE WITH COMPLEMENS JARIES, 


H. T. S.—It is true; but the fact was noticed by 
the philosopher Goethe and by the painter Delacroix— inde- 


pendently by each—long before it was observed by Chevreul, 
The way it was brought to the attention of Delacroix was while 
he was looking at a canary-colored cab in the streets of Paris, 


To his astonishment it showed violet in the shadows, viving the 
brilliancy to the yellow which he had often admired in Rubens, 
but had tried in vain to reproduce in some drapery lie had been 
painting that very morning. He hastened back to his studio and 
applied at once the law he had just discovered—that is, that the 
shadow is always slightly tinged with the complement of the 
color—a phenomenon that becomes apparent where the light of 
the sun is not too strong, and ‘‘ our eyes,” as Goethe says, ‘rest 
upon a fitting background to bring out the complementary color.” 
Goethe made the discovery by looking at a bed of yellow crocuses, 
and then turning his eyes to the ground, where he saw spots of 
violet. 





TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


M. H. C.—Yes, the oil colors are simply thinned with 
turpentine for ordinary painting on tapestry canvas. So-called 
“tapestry painting’’ of course is something quite different. For 
that you use special dye colors, which become permanent after 
they have been ‘‘ fixed’’ by a steaming process. 


H.—Only one yellow is necessary in tapestry painting. 


It resembles a rich indian yellow in water-colors; muc) diluted, 
it gives a beautiful pale lemon shade for the local tint in yellow 
draperies ; mixed with sanguine, it makes a rich orange ; added 
to penceau and cochineal, it produces a beautiful terra-cotta shade; 
with gray it makes just the same tint that can be produced in oils 
or water-colors by an admixture of pale lemon yellow and ivory 
black. 

T. C.,J. R., AND OTHERS: In response to various re- 


quests, we give below the names of the ‘‘ Grénie” dyes used in 
painting tapestry, and opposite each one the color that corres 
sponds to it in the ‘‘ Devoe’? manufacture : 


GRENIE. DEVOE. 
Indigo, Indigo no 2, 
Ultramarine, Antwerp blue, 
Rose, Crimson, 
Ponceau, Vermilion, 
Cochineal, Maroon, 

Indian yellow, Raw sienna, 
Sanguine, Orange, 
Brown, Brown no. 2, 
Violet, Violet, 
Gray, Black, diluted, 
Green emeraude, Emerald green, 
Gray green, Green and black 
The other colors cf the Devoe make are: Lemon yellow, 


French blue, Indigo blue no. 1, Blue green,Purple, Brown no. I. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


A New FRIEND asks: (1) Could not grays nos. 1 and 
2—pearl and neutral—be made with black, silver yellow, and blue 
green in different proportions, with touches of other colors ? (2) 


If so, can these mzxed grays be used and fired with other colors 
the same as with the manufactured grays ? (3) Could n' orange 
red and orange yellow be made with a red and yellow, 2: 10 oil 
colors? (4) Can sky blue be got with either or both dark blue 
znd deep blue green? (5) Are the tints made from carmine no- 
1 and dark blue as good as violet-of-gold ? : 

(1) The colors named will make a gray, but in inexpe\ need 
hands will not be as reliable as the grays of trade, owing to the 
tendency of deep blue green to intensify and eat up othe: colors 
in firing. It will also have very little glazing properties, as both 
black and deep blue green are hard colors. (2) All minera! -olors, 
whether used pure or in mixtures, can be fired together. (3) 
Orange red cannot be made by a mixture, any more than ver- 
milion could be made by mixture in oil colors, Silver or 1vory 


yellow might be toned to take the place of orange yellow for 
small touches, as that is a color very little used anyway. | 3) No. 
(5) All the carmines and blues will make good violets. 


O. L. A. says: “The other day I was firing a blue 
underglazed plate and a little speck of gold was accidentally left 
on and fired. Is there any way of removing it without injuring 
the blue? I have used a great deal of hydrofluoric acid, but was 
afraid to try it here.” n 

Try aqua regia. If that does not cut the gold, then use t : 
hydrofluoric acid, somewhat diluted, and wash off quickly. 
will not harm the color if not allowed to eat through the glaze. 
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.T. F.—One of the novelties for the coming season 
te china for decorating is the clock, in Avalon porcelain, 
by Haynes, Bennett & Co., Baltimore, Md. There are 
twenty styles of them, illustrations of which can be had by ad- 

ing the firm, mentioning The Art Amateur. Wright, Tyn- 
dale & Van Roden, of Philadelphia, also advertise clocks for 
china painters, besides hand-mirrors and brush-backs. Other 
novelties are advertised by the Willets Manufacturing Co., Tren- 
ton, N.J., and Bawo & Dotter, 26 Barclay Street, New York, ad- 
yertise a great assortment of novelties in white china suitable as 
giftsfor the holidays. 

E. J.—(1) Use mixing pa in painting the mar- 
guerites ; shade with black and silver yellow mixed ; strengthen 
the edges with yellow ochre ; outline with violet-of-iron, using 
the same color for the centres, For the foliage and stems, take 
moss green, brown green and dark green no. 7; for the high 
lights mix a little deep blue green with moss green, (2) For the 
light yellow nasturtiums put on first a flat tint of mixing yellow 
and shade with silver yellow and yellow ochre, remembering that 
silver yellow gains brilliancy in firing, while yellow ochre fires 
out considerably. For the dark markings in the centre use violet- 
of-iron, and outline with the same. For the richer red flowers 
take cavucine red, put on thinly two or three times. Shade and 
outline with red-brown ; for a darker tint still, take red brown 
for the flat tint shading, outlining with brown no. 4. For the 
foliage put on first a flat tint of moss green. When dry go over it 
with brown green. Outline and vein the leaves with red brown. 
This ca be done with one firing unless a vellum tint is desired, 
in which case it should be put on first and fired before the design 
js drawn upon it, 

S. Fb. W.—(1) There are two ways of using powder 
colors, dry or dusted on. The latter is termed ‘“ ground laying,” 
and mixed with spirits of turpentine and thick oil. For the 
former you must first paint the china with a thin wash of best 
Englis: grounding oil, and as you wish the color lighter or 
darker, add turpentine—the more turpentine the paler will be 
the shaite. Let it be ‘‘ dabbed’’ until evenly distributed over the 
china, nd let it stand until it becomes sticky, or ‘‘ tacky’’ to the 
touch.. Then, with a little wad of raw cotton, pick up the dry 
color aid dust it on, being careful not torub. With avery light 
hand ».d dust it evenly, and brush off the superfluous powder. 

The »ther way is to mix the powder first with turpentine and 
grind i: until it is smooth ; then add fat oil till it is of the con- 
sistency of the tube colors ; add lavender oil, and apply with a 
large flat brush as smoothly as possible. Then finish by pad- 
ding with a dabber till dry. Whether you use powder colors or 
tube colors makes no difference in the firing. They are equally 
reliab! Some colors, however, require flux to make them ad- 
here if used ina thin wash. (2) Anything may be used for a 
dabber, provided it is soft and has no lint. Old silk handker- 
chiefs or even old linen ones are good; but use nothing that 
will show the grain or thread. 


in whi 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


M. 11.—The books you ask for can be bought from 
the Cassell Publishing Co., New York City, and are entitled 
“Figure Painting in Water-Color,” by Blanche MacArthur ; 
“ Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,’ by Frank Fowler, and *‘ Por- 
trait Painting in Oil,” by Frank Fowler ; all are illustrated. 

M. |°. S.—It is not easy to say how much your picture 
is worth without seeing it ; but, broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the value of any mere copy of a painting depends solely on 
the estimation in which it is held by its actual buyer. 


THE same correspondent asks: “If one has talent for 
sketching, is it possible to acquire correct technique in painting by 
study, without a teacher ?” We reply that it is barely possible ; 
but it is not likely that one could acquire a good method of paint- 
ing without at least having watched some experienced artist 
handle his pigments. 


A. L. G.—We do not undertake to give advice in 
matters of society etiquette. You might write to Harper’s Bazar. 


A. E. C.—As you say, it would probably be necessary 
for your “ Vandyke” to have the stamp of professional expert 
opinion to establish its market value. Mr. Durand-Ruel, the 
noted dealer, of New York and Paris, is an excellent judge of 
paintings, but he is at present in Europe. 

J. J.—We know of no art magazine published in 
Ontario or Canada. 


NEW READER.—The “special $1 offer” of eight color 
studies (including three each in two stages) is only good until 
October 1st. Itdoes not mean any ‘‘ change in price” of any one 
of them. After that date, if you wanted to get them you would 
have to pay the catalogue prices ($2.70)—viz.; (1) “ La France 
Roses,” Genteese (two stages), 50 cents; (2) ‘* Water Lilies,”’ 
Maude Stumm, 30 cents; (3) ‘‘ La France Roses,” Longpré, 30 
cents; (4) ‘**Old Homestead,” Fraser, 20 cents; (5) ‘** Rocks,’’ 
Nicholls, 30 cents—all water-colors ; (6) ‘‘ Harvest Time” (two 
Stages), Blenner, 50 cents; (7) ‘‘Cow’’ (two stages), Hart, 30 
cents ; (8) ‘* Roses,” Dewey, 30 cents—all oil colors. 


ALAMEDA.—We have not published in color “ pink 
and blue morning-glories,’’ but the delicate study of pink con- 
volvuli by Bertha Maguire (Catalogue No. 3) would be very suit- 
able for painting on china. The price is thirty cents. 


C. L. M.—(1) Such a study of peonies as you suggest 
would not be available. (2) Most studies in oil sent to us on ap- 
proval are packed flat between boards, with oil paper over the 
painting surface. 


F. F.S.—The gold medal at the Philadelphia Art 
Club’s exhibition, last winter, was awarded to Walter L. Palmer, 
of Albany, N. Y., for his ** March Twilight.” The Webb prize 
at the Society of American Artists’ exhibition was won by Charles 
A. Platt for his ‘* Spring.” 


H. J.—The greatest picture of Titian, as of the whole 
Venetian school, is believed to be the “ Presentation of the Vir- 
gin at the Temple.”’ 


E. J.—For crayon portraiture the “mines noires” 
crayons vary in degrees of hardness according to their number, 1 
being the hardest and 3 the softest. They are generally employ- 
ed in the first process or the laying in of the portrait, especially 
in the line effect produced by the crayon pencil, The no. 2 is 
always used to go over the charcoal outline, thus preventing the 
latter from rubbing off. 


“ SUBSCRIBER.”—An interlining of stiff muslin or 
paper is sometimes put between the two outside parts of the fan, 
and is especially necessary when the outside material is not very 
stiff. This interlining is firmly pressed into folds and is then fast- 
ened with strong glue the whole length of the upper sticks and 
allowed to dry. The outside pieces are then carefully placed on 
either side and glued together all the way across at the top and 
bottom, particular attention being given to gluing each fold firm- 
ly to the stick, The top is then finished off with a very narrow 
band of silk or linen over which feathers or any ornamental bor- 
der desired may be placed. 








S. C. J. will find the answer to her query about em- 
broidering the rose design given in the July number on page 
38 of that issue. 


M. E. S.—Frame your drawings and prints in black 
and white in a manner suited to their negative qualities, avoiding 
all fanciful and fashionable types—gilt and glitter. A suitable 
treatment of your subject in charcoal would a white mat of 
cartridge or rough Whatman paper (say 734 inches wide), with 
bevelled or rounded edge to the picture, framed in a narrow 
ebony or other dark wood frame 13f to 14¢ inches wide. A plain 
square band is preferable, with a small beading in white. 





ART NOTES AND NEWS, 


THE sumptuously fitted Tiffany Chapel, which at- 
tracted much attention at The World's Fair, and, on its reship- 
ment to New York, drew crowds of admirers to the rooms of the 
Tiffany Glass Company in Fourth Avenue, has gone back to 
Chicago, where it is to find its permanent resting-place in the 
home of Mrs. Wirt Dexter, who is said to have paid $50,000 
for it, 


AN illustrated notice of Mr. William M. Chase's 
well-known summer school in the Shinnecock Hills will appear 
in The Art Amateur next month, together with many valuable 
hints by the master, taken down by one of his pupils. 

THE Cowles Art School, of Boston, has been having 
a successful summer term at Camden and Rockland, Me., out- 
door study of landscape and figure receiving especial attention. 
The instructors are Mr. Frank M. Cowles and Mr. William J. 
Kaula. 


THE DetrRoIt MUSEUM OF ART will resume, in 
October, the Sunday afternoon talks on Art which were very suc- 
cessful last year. 


THE Sr. Louis EXPOSIrION AND Music HALL 
AssociaTION will hold its eleventh annual exhibition from Sep- 
tember 5th to October 2oth. In our next issue we shall review 
the more important of the paintings and other works of art. 


THE BRIDGEPORT PUBLIC LIBRARY has established 
an Art Department in which a series of loan exhibitions of paint- 
ings in oil, water-colors, pastel, sculpture, drawings, etc., will be 
held. From November 3d to January 1st, 1895, there will be an 
exhibition of paintings by well-known artists; during January 
and February one of ** Black and White,” when original drawings 
will be lent by various well-known publishers ; in March, Archi- 
tectural and Industrial Drawing will be shown ; during April and 
May the rooms will be filled with the works of local amateur 
artists ; and in June with that of the Public Schools. 


THE PAINTED CHINA EXHIBITION at The Western 
Decorating Works, Chicago (to be open from September 3d to 
8th), promises to be more successful even than any of its five 
annual predecessors, and it is well known that they have placed 
Messrs. Grunewald and Busher in the first rank among the pro- 
moters of ceramic art in this countsy, A full report of the ex- 
hibition will be given in our next issue. 
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SPECIAL OFFER $ 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL OCT, 1, 1894. 


3 of them given in progressive stages of painting, 
making 11 plates in all—together with a copy of the 
valuable little manual, ‘‘ Hints for Beginners in Paint- 
ing” (96 pages), for ONE DOLLAR (actual 
value $3.00). Address 


THe Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, 


I 


These 8 beautiful subjects for oil and water— 














235. La France Roses (11x16). By 
Paul de Longpré. 30 cents. 


159. 





12. Study of Cow (11 x16). By James M. Hart. 
(Two stages ot the Painting.) 30 cents. 








145. The Oid Homestead (11x 7). Water Color, 
ByJ. A. Frazer. 20 cents. 





“ Water Lilies ” (21 x8). Water Color. By Maude Stumm. 30 cents, 





127 and 128. ‘“* Harvest Time’’ (in oil, in two ). 
Carle J. Blenner. 5ocents. Each sheet 11 x1 





135 and 136. La France Roses (water-color in two stages of 
painting). By C. Goodyear. 50 cents for the two 
sheets (each 16x 11). 











“Rocks by the Sea ** (11x 16). Rhoda H. Nicnolis. 


30 cents. 


tj. 
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Three Important Handbooks for 
Art Students and Academies. 





—— 


An actual want supplied by this new handbook. 


HINTS ON TINTS: 


A Practical Guide for all who paint. There need now 
be no more trouble about mixing tints. Illustrated 
by 175 specimens of tints. Price, $1.00. 


II. 
ANATOMICAL AUXILIARY: 


A Key to the Study of Artistic Anatomy of the 
Human Figure. Illustrated by sixty-five drawings. 

“A comprehensive and intelligent work.’—Supt. 
Joun Warp Stimson, N. Y. Inst. Artist-Artisans. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. Special terms to Teachers. 


II. 
HOW TO THOROUGHLY MASTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


In Oil Colors, according to the advanced theory of 
to-day. 
“An admirable handbook on this sudject.”—Tue 
ArT AMATEUR. 
New Eprrtion. 


Paper, 60 cents; cloth, go cents. 


Sold at book and art stores, or mailed anywhere upon 
receipt of price by 


HENRY LEIDEL, 

Publisher of Art Handbooks; Importer of and 
Dealer in Paintings, Etchings and Engravings ; 
(Fine Framing a Specialty) Manufacturer and 
Importing Retailer of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


catalogues of which are FREE by mail, as follows : 
Part I.—Materials for Oil Painting. 
“ IL— 7 ** Water-Color Painting. 
* Wi— Pastel Painting and Crayon 
Drawing. 

“ Iv.— China and Tapestry Painting 
901-CO3 Sixth Ave., cor. 51st St., 
NEW YORK. 

—LIDA CLARKSON’S ART BOOKS.— 


BRUSH STUDIES. 


Brush Stupies. First Series. Price, 25 cents. 
Brusk Stupies. Second Series. Price, 25 cents. 
Brus Stupies. Third Series. Price, 25 cents. 
Brus Stupies. FourthSeries. Price, 50cents. 
(The Fourth Series has Four Colored Plates.) 
These Books are finely Illustrated. The In- 
structions are Clear and Practical. Amateur 
Artists will find these books a great help. 


Ingalls’ Magazine 


Is a‘‘ Text ‘Book’’ on Painting 
and Fancy Work. 

Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, and 
we will send you FREE, as a Premium, these 
FOUR Books of BRUSH STUDIES. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, [lass., Box A. 


ALL FOR a5 CENTS. ALL FOR 25 CENTS. 
Fosepb Pennell on Danier Vierce. 
Albert E. Sterner on Ucustratinc. 
Ernest Knaufft on Sxetcuinc From NATURE 
and Learning to Illustrate, in The Art Student for May, 
une and July, together with over 17 superb pen draw- 
ings by Daniel Vierge, and designs by Geo. Whartcn 
wards, and Hugh Thompson, landscapes by Chas. 
Jacque, Grandsire, Guillon, beauvias, Wyld and Vierge, 
a charcoal drawing by Geo. H. Boughton; and 5 portraits 
of Vierge. All for 25 cents. Address 132 W. 23d 5St., N.Y. 


“ “ 


“ “ 











Remember 14 back Nos. including the above and 1 year’s 
sub. from Aug., '94, all for $2.00. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 

Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


A Victim of Good Luck. By W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘* Matrimony,” ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle De Mersac,” etc. 

Timar’s Two Worlds. 


KAI, 

George Mandeville’s Husband. By C. 
E. Raimonp. 

Vashti and Esther. 
To-1. 9. 

Dr. Janet of Harley Street. By Ara- 
BELLA KeneaLy, author of ‘‘ Molly and her 
Mar.-o’-War,” etc. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. By Mks. 
Campsett-Praep, author of ‘‘ Christina 
Chard,” ‘‘December Roses,” etc. 

A Daughter of Music. By G. Co.monre, 
author of ‘‘ Concerning Oliver Knox,” etc. 
“The red-brown covers of Appletons’ Town and 

Country Library have come to be an almost infallible 

sign of a story worth reading. In the series a poor 

book has not yet been published.’”’"— Toledo Bee. 
For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firth Avenue, New York. 


Octave Thanet’s Stories. 


Knitters in the Sun, $1.25. 
Otto the Knight, etc., $1.25. 


“A style which gives grace and atmosphere to 
whatever she writes.”—-THEATHEN £UM, London 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE CENTURY know somethin 
DICTIONA RY about this ar 


nificent work, the greatest of all dictionaries 
—complete, perfect, beautiful—send 10 cents 
(five 2-cent stamps) for the large pamphlet 
of specimen pages, in itself full of interest. 
Mention The Art Amateur, and address THE 


rain Stet, 8?“ LO CENTS 


Modern Art Quarterly. Illustrated. Handmade 

* paper, large initialsin color. ‘* Spring 

Number, 1894,”’ contains pictures by Zorn, Fortuny, 

Troyon, etc. $2.00 a year. Sample copy (back num- 

ber) 50c. in ic. stamps. Illustrated sample page free. 

J. M. BOWLES, Inpianapouts, Inb. 

‘* Mopern Art is the most elegantly gotten up period- 

ical in this country.”"— The Collector (New York). 


THE PORTFOLIO 
(THE ENGLISH ART JOURNAL). 
Edited by Pututir G. HAMERTON. 

Each number contains three plates and other illus- 
trations. Annual subscription, $7.50 ; monthly parts, 
75 cents. Send 75 cents to the pubithons for a sample 
COpy- Macmitian & Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE ART CIRCLE. 


The Cuearest Art MaGazinE IN THE Wor-tp 
AND THE ONLY ONE SENDING OUT HAND-PAINTED | 
STUDIES. Designed especially for the amatenr 
and beginner to assist in home work. Instruction | 
each month in Oil. Water-Colors, and China Paint- | 
ing. Subscription price, 73 CENTS A YEAR, 
which includes 2 STUDIES IN OIL (size, 6 x 8), | 
on Canvas, and the Magazine every month. | 

Sample Copy with painted study will be sent for 
35 cents, or without study, 8 cents. 

Address, . M. SMITH, 
812 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


FIFTH AVENUE | 
ART AUCTION ROOMS: 


For the sale of | 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 


238 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


W. B. Norman, Auctioneer. 


By Maurus Jo- 


A Story of Society 








If you want to 
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PAINTINGS, 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. A New Book by the author of ‘‘The Raiders.’’ 


MAD SIR UCHTRED oF THE HILLS, 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” *‘ The Raiders,” etc. tomo, buckrar 
gilt top, $1.25. , 








eA New Story bv “Ouida.”’ 


THE SILVER CHRIST 
AND A LEMON TREE. 


By Ouwa, author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” ‘‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes,” etc. 
ram, gilt top, $1.25. 


Recently Published in the Same Series. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in 
1. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris between July 18th, 188—, 
26th of the following year. Il. A Fragmentary Journal. Ill. A | 


By Laurence ALMA Tapema. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“It is a study of the inner workings of the human heart, and if the motives of a soul were ever |s 
been done in ‘ The Wings of Icarus.’ - A good story told in an intensely natural and interes 
Prov i 


OTHER WORKS BY S. SR. CROCKETT. 
Fifth Edition Just Ready. THE STICKIT MINISTER, 
THE RAIDERS. ‘and Some Common Men. 


; fey Be ED 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, | “7 cat thiea volume of unusually goo. 
Lordand Earlof Little Egypt. 12mo,cl. $1.50. | is to give the author's work faint praise. |e delineates 
‘** *The Raiders’ vibrates with sufficient dramatic action | Scotch character, and portrays Scotch chara<ters charm- 
for a dozen ordinary novels. We are swept breathlessly | ingly. The changes from grave to gay are rung through 
along from one existing situation to another; while | these fascinating pages by a master hand. |ere we have 
throughout the story runs a vein of heedlessness and | the genuine Seotch Ramer mingled with thrilling pathos, 
reckless daring that intensifies the boldness of the effect."’ | and a style that is vigorous and bracing 4s the air of 
—The Outlook. Scotland's heather. clad hills.’"—New York Observer. 
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Now ‘Ready. THE EIGHTH EDITION of Mrs. Humpbrey Ward's 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. Humpurey Warp, author of *‘ The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ete, 
With a new Photogravure Portrait. In two volumes, small 12mo, bound in polished 
buckram, in box, $2.00. 

“ The narrative is full of strongly drawn figures; men who live in their emotions no less than in their convie- 
tions and interests, and whose processes of thought are disclosed with a force and reality that constantly recall the 
masters of the novel." —Mr. Hamitton W. Masie in The Forum for April. 





TIACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


_ G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 
FRAME YOUR STUDIES, ETCHINGS, Etc. 


PICTURE MATS 


For all kinds of Pictures, to order (by mail), 
at Wholesale Prices. Send sizes and for prices. 


Torchon Water-Color Mat Boards and Papers. 
CREPE TISSUE 


For Artistic Decorations, 21 inches wide by 1: 
feet long, for 27c. Send for a sample order. 


P. A. BECKER, ° 
620 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(Corner 32d Street.) 





New York office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rue Lareittre anv ut Rue Leres.erier. 


GOUPIL & CO., of Paris. 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 








M. H. Hartmann 


Offers the following goods, of which he makes specialties, at very low prices: 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld’s Oil and Water Colors. 

Winsor & Newton’s Oil and Water Colors. 
Hardy-Alan’s Celebrated French Oil Colors. | 
Tyck's Celebrated Antwerp Oil Colors. 


817 Broadway, New York, 
One door below rath St., 
3 IMPORTER & DEALER IN ART SUPPLIES, 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


Pastel Boards, Canvas and Paper. 
The most complete line of Studies for Oil, Water 
Color, Tapestry and China Painting. 


Our Decorative Novelties 


NEW YORK GALLERIE 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 





Keim’s Celebrated Munich Oil Col- 


ors, 
Devoe’s and Masury’s Oil Colors. 
German and American Artists’ Can- 
vas and Brushes. 


MAIL ORDERS: 


Send for general Catalogue. Styles. ‘ 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Comprise: 
Rough Paper Cards, all Sizes and 








Porcelain Plaques, Panels, etc. 





Lacroix’s Mineral Paints for China 


Painting. 
> Cooley’s Gold and Statiome for China Painting. 
vin’s Tai Dyes in Bottles. 
Tapestry end in all the different widths. 
Giraults & Mengs’ Pastels in boxes and single sticks. 
AND A GREAT VARIETY 
OF OTHER 


Glass Sc s—3 Sizes. 
Glass Photo Frames—Single and Double, for Cabinet 


Photographs. 
Hollywood Articles of all descriptions. 
Papier Mache and Brass Plaques. 
Celluloid in Sheets and made up in Fancy Articles, 


Artists’ Materials. 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art 


{ sales of 











insertions must be in consecutive issues. 





under any circumstances. Advertisements of patent, or proprietary medicines, delusive 
a@iscount ; no“trade” nor “exchange” advertising, every order being payable in bankable funds. 
No transient advertisement inserted for less than $2.00; no yearly contract taken for less than $20.00. | 
Notices constitute a matter solely within the discretion of the editor, and for the double reason that they are not always favorable and that no charge is made for them, advertsing 
contracts neither exclude nor include them. . 
All advertisements must be acceptable in every res 
Contracts are not transferable. Space in THE AR 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ART AMATEUR. 


per line, agate measurement, 4-0 cents each insertion, for a period less than three months ; 36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive months ; 30 cents each inserti 
orders for six consecutive months; 24- cents each insertion, on orders for twelve consecutive months. These terms are for a definite space occupied solely by ome advertiser, and 


— or page. 


outside back cover page, at thirty cents net per line, each insertion. 


ct. Advertisements may be changed only when the new matter is as acceptable as the original copy. 
AMATEUR is not sold, but is eased subject to the above conditions. 


NET rates per column of 182 lines, $6O ; '4 p“se 
(2cols.), $1 2O; 1 page (4 cols.), $240. Nerrates 


10n 
the 


Contracts may be madé for six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with the privilege of the remaining half year at twenty-four cents per line. No other rates for infer- 
vening or longer periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any 

Yearly advertisements to remain on a fixed page will be taken for ¢. , 
SELECTED position on the back cover. A// /NS/DE pages are movable from month to month, and advertisementson EVERY page, including those on the BACK COVER, are also moi rable 
Srom one part to another of the same page, to the end that an artistic “make-up” may always be obtained and variety given to each and every page. 

Advertisements may be appropriately illustrated. without extra charge, provided the cuts in design and execution are suitable for the columns of an art publication. Text on 
electrotypes will be reset in type from THE ART AMATEUR fonts, which comprise mainly old style type. Solid black as a background for white lettering o#/y will not be ad mitted 
eparations, or catchpenny devices of any kind will not be received at any price. No deviation, "0 


This guarantee is not, however, for any 








